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TRAVEL DIGEST 


NEAR EAST NATIONS juggled frontier formalities in surprise move to attract more visitors. 
noon sliced pei oy charge from $8.86 to $2.80, eliminated 70-cent registration fee, 
agreed to grant visas at airport and highway entry spots. SYRIA cut entry visa cost ys 
$5.60 to $1.43, will stamp visas for free to large groups sending advance notice of arrival, 
is considering elimination of any visa stipulations for visitors staying less than 43 hours . 
LEBANON, abolishing exit visa, has instructed customs officials and others to give dus 
dulgent" treatment to all foreign travelers. Additionally, sky tourist fares have been 
extended to the Arab-nation area under IATA regulations. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVELERS can take fastest coast-to-coast-through sleeper service August 
1 when Union Pacific trains begin New York-Los Angeles runs via Chicago ona schedule cut- 
ting five hours from previous trips eastbound, four and one-half westbound. Meanwhile, 

New York Central and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads slashed round-trip rates 55 1/3 percent 


between Detroit, Cincinnati, intermediate cities. A cocktail car has been added to New 
Haven's commuter train service between New York and Conn., Mass., points. 


FIRST JAPANESE passenger ship since end of war to cross Pacific on scheduled run, Hikawa 
Maru. with capacity for 230, will reach Seattle August 9. Fares for Yokohama-Seattle run 
are $260 up, one-way. Swedish American Line will reconstruct Stockholm for transatlantic 
service, lifting passenger capacity from present 400 to 600. Italien Lines launched 
Cristoforo Columbo, sister ship to Andrea Doria, with 1,241-berth ship set for maiden 
trip in May, 1954. 


\ 


AIRLINEAGE: San Francisco was linked directly by air with Mexico City for first time with 
inauguration of non-stop, seven-and-one-half-hour flights by Philippine Air Lines. 
TOURIST CLASS service to Quito, Ecuador and Cali, Colombia has begun by Panagra. INTER- 
NATIONAL HELICOPTER HOPS by Sabena Belgian Airlines start August 3 between Brussels, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, with plans set for launching routes to cities in Frence, Germany. 
NEW SERVICE has commenced by British West Indian Airways between Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. GERMAN CITIES of Stuttgart and Nuremberg were added to Air France 
network. MODERN AIR TERMINAL in London has been opened by British European Airways on 
Festival of Britain site. SOUTH PACIFIC AIRLINES has been acquired by Dollar Co., ex- 
steamship owners, with possible flights from Papeete to Honolulu inaugurated by end of 
August. 


IOWA ANGLERS now have four new lakes totaling 700 acres of fishing waters with openings of 
Lake Darling, Lake Geode, Nine Eagles Lake and Cold Springs Lake. 


LATEST ATTRACTION at Lake Placid, N. Y., staked out July 1, is 01d McDonald's Farm, a rustic, 


model site which will hold barn dances, outdoor dinners, hay wagon rides, boating, fishing 
from well-stocked streams. ; - 


ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS available include Canadian Pacific's Banff-Lake Louise-Yoho Valley 
trip tagged from $45.50 for a two-day jaunt to $102.50 for six days. To Japan, Northwest 
Orient Airlines has 5-to-2l-day Airventure trips priced from $139 to $535 for two, plus: oe 
airfare. Barbary Coast of Africa is a 25-day tour of KLM with rates from $1,448. Millionaire 
Dream Vacations to Miami Beach include everything for eight days at luxury hotels for such 
rates as $152.40 from Chicago. A seven-day Hollywood visit via United Air Lines brings 
hotel room, sightseeing, for $26.83 plus air ticket. 


TRAVEL TAPE: Revised edition of Touring with Towser lists where you can stay witha dog... 
Weather insurance for two weeks or more covering 340 German recreation spots can be had 
until Sept. 1... British Railways rents passenger cars as camping coaches for six-to- 
eight-person groups ... Free one-year t ourist cards for Columbia without passport require— 
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ments are nowavailable to Americans. | 


Park Service increases motorist fees. doubles annual 


BULLETIN: National ermit- rate. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Cavendish Beach on Price Edward Island is 
choice of newly-weds for a sparkling Cana- 
dian honeymoon, and enjoyment of wide, un- 
crowded beaches, splendid summer climate. 


Photo courtesy of Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau. 
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The Publisher 


Measure for Measure 


AS A MEASURE to curtail travel 
during the war, the transporta- 
tion tax was imposed upon the Amer- 
ican public—with few dissents. It was 
not intended as a revenue producer. 
With the war over, the travel tax 
has obviously - served its purpose. 
Even as a revenue producer, the up- 
surge in travel on all fronts, to all 
areas, on all types of carriers, has 
pushed the income from this tax well 
beyond expectations. Thus TRAVEL 
feels justified in again calling for 
elimination of this long un-called for 
stint on the flow of traffic, both do- 
mestically and foreign. 


Moreover, the Administration 
promised a reduction in taxes if 
swept, as it was, into office. If the 
Administration cannot see fit to eli- 
minate this tax under present budget 
allotments, surely, in keeping with 
these promises, it can at least reduce 
the travel tax. The travel tax revenue 
far exceeds its original aim as it is. 


Too, one of America’s aims in its 
freedom crusade is to permit people 
to travel freely and fully. This right 
is rescinded by a tax that is already 
hampering the movements of school 
teachers, secretaries and thousands of 
others. The tax also has a detrimental 
effect on those who must travel for 
health purposes. 


TRAVEL urges its readers to write 
Congressmen and Senators, Let all 
travelers demand that promises of 
tax cuts be kept—and that another 
barrier to the free movement of 
Americans be eliminated. 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


For Effective Action, 
Cut Out This Column 
And Mail It Today 


To Your Congressman! 


TRAVELS 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


—. for July 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


Fer the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


s 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TRAvEL cannot be responsible 


Temple for Travelers for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
4 2 . ‘ 
/ t Lagass s Sn Central Station was splendidly photographed tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 
zs Z : $ 
trs 1/26 detond ee of serene with a Rolleiflex at SUI Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
, USINg Super itm. Travet, 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 


the entry is enclosed. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
: current contest will be held for the following month. 


Lost Valley of Goblins 


Odd formations near Hanksville, Utah, were pictured by Karl 
F. Kunkel, New York City, with an automatic Rolleiflex at 
gecon 1/100, £:22, using a yellow-green filter and Super XX film. 


Sign of the Times 


Korean signpainter in Suwon was caught at work 
th - by L. Kendall, March A.F.B., Calif., with a Mamiya-6 
ur camera at f:4.5, 1/25 second, using Plux X film. 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS... 


O demonstrate the quality and 

uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club selections sent to 
members every mofith from abroad, we 
wanteto send you this beautiful 6-piece 
nickel silver Pastry Set, with our com- 
pliments if you join the club now. 


This set is the famous LOXLEY, one 
of the most honored products of Shef- 
field, England, and if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced at $5.00 re- 
tail. It is typical of the values and 
quality of the gifts our members receive 
every month for only $2.00, postpaid, 
duty free. 


Imagine yourself shopping in the 
tiny villages and the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, the Near 
v< <%. East and the Far East. Imag- 

; Be ine yourself examining the 

om, hundreds of unusual articles 
4/84 peculiar to each foreign land, 
ie many of them hand made, 
#— then selecting the very choic- 
est in interest, usefulness, beauty and 
value, and having them sent to you for 
only $2.00 each! 


Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- 
ceiving a surprise package every month 
from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- 
en, England, India, Japan or some other 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to 
your door. You pay no postage, no duty. 
The value is guaranteed to be more than 
satisfactory to you in every instance. 

How, you ask, can this be done? The 
secret is in the new, unique service offered 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. 


\\ 
nm \ 
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READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: 


Foreign nation$ are in urgent 
need of American dollars to 
\ support native industries. They 
ae y.are glad to offer tremendous 
7 oe merchandise values in exchange. 
| = Thus you get more for your 
: ‘ money—and at the same time 
you are doing your bit to improve world 
conditions by lending a helping hand to 
our neighbors around the world. 


CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD 


Our representatives abroad are constant- 
ly searching for the best items and the big- 
gest bargains available. They not only 
attend the great international fairs and 
exhibitions, but they travel the highways 
and byways of foreign lands to discover the 
unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles 
which are destined to become conversation 
pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


With each package will come the fas- 
cinating story of the origin and significance 
of the article you receive—adding glamour 
to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such ex- 
otic “surprise packages’ month by month! 
It is like shopping around the world! That 
is the thrill of membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. Each month 
you'll look forward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager anticipation. 
Each month you'll experience the crowning 
thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it 
has brought. 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regu- 


THIS EXQUISITE 6-PIECE PASTRY FORK SETTING 


ata IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW 


lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
of the following plans: 
3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
{3 consecutive shipments)..........:.cssessssssssssvesssecsens $6.00 
- 6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(6 consecutive shipments 


12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(12 consecutive shipments)......c.csssessssssesssseseesses $20.00 
(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a 
service fee of {5c for delivering foreign packages, 
which is collected by your postman and cannot 
be prepaid.) 


YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME 


You may cancel your membership at 
any time (please' give 30 days’ 
notice to allow for transmittal 
to our foreign office) and the 
unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. Even 3 #2 
better, if you are not delighted 7 
upon receiving your first reg- 
ular monthly selection, you may keep it 
free of charge along with your LOXLEY 
Pastry Fork Setting gift and receive a full 
refund of the total amount paid. 

EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 

Why not start your membership right 
now, while you can have this 6-piece pas- 
try setting as an EXTRA GIFT sent 
to you direct from Sheffield, and get the 
benefit of the really remarkable values 
now available? You won't want to miss 
a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, enclos- 
ing remittance for the membership term 
desired. 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What could make a more interesting and 
out-of-the-ordinary gift than a membership in 
the Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who 
would imagine that such lovely foreign prod- 
ucts cost only $2.00 each in American dol- 
lars? Month after month they are delivered 
to the recipient from abroad to serve as con 
tinuing reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


2 Soe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 841, 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me my LOXLEY Pastry Fork 


== | 


“Il experienced all the delight I origi- 
nally anticipated when the exquisite 
flacon from Paris was opened today. I 
have wrapped it up again as it was when 
I first picked it up so that my husband 
may have all the thrill I did from open- 
ing it — foreign postmarks and all! 
Thank you so much for this lovely idea. 
It has been well worth my money just 
for the pleasure I received today.’’ 

—M. L., New Cumberland, Pa. 


“T think the idea of bringing the 
crafts of the world’s artists and artisans 
to us who do not have the opportunity 
to seek them out for ourselves, is one 


(Note: All original letters are on file in our o‘fice) 


Around-The-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 841, 24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N.J. 


offering great advantage to all con- 
cerned, and with, perhaps, unexpected 
and indirect results that will make for 
the accomplishment of decidedly better 
understanding and relationship between 
ourselves and our world neighbors.”’ 
—Mrs. T. J. McA., Marblehead, Mass. 


“I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you most heartily for the two 
gifts which have come to me thus far, 
as a member of the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club. I can assure you they 
were received with genuine delight, 
showing exquisire taste in their 
selection.’’ —M. Q., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Setting, direct from Sheffield, England, postpaid, duty free, as an 

EXTRA GIFT. Also start regular monthly shipments of the club’s se- 

lection of foreign merchandise, to be shipped direct to me from coun- 

wae of origin and to continue through the following term of mem- 
rship: 


3 Months Membership........ $ 
-] 6 Months Membership........$ 
[J 12 Months Membership 


6.00 I enclose 


remittance for §........ aeee 


HOC OSS iricstocccccscobiczeseyuccarabeassstorevatokes stave ctescresesoresopsele vssareupsteditestueisteajseszecasncaved sstcceseccyrared 


GIF y Ses LONG trascarcsesstesseeetnaaccdecesoes eres satunresbosuesarcessestessbqaetseses States scrieq tutesesusssecestvesassrerme 


(1Do not personalize any O For those items which you 
items, as I may wish will personalize, please 
to use them as gifts. use the following imitials........mseee 


References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. J. 
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CALENDAR 


Verse ane Conclave of Culture, Aspen, Col- 12-mid-Aug. Shakespearean Festival, 
orado. Stratford, Ont., Canada. 
Die eine ee he Palio, Siena, Italy. 14-25. . Drama Festival, Avignon, France. 
3-5....Frontier Days, Prescott, Arizona. lGiaea ks Sioux Indian Nations Day Cele- 
Arte: Salute to America, Rebild Na- bration, Wind Cave National 
tional Park, Aalborg, Denmark. Park, South Dakota. 
Deiat Fiestas, Guimares and Vila Fran- 16-19. . Indian Days, Banff, Albt., Can. 
ca, Portugal. 17-Aug. 20 Salzburg Festival, Salzburg. 
6-11...Calgary Stampede, Calgary, 17-25. .Gion Festival, Kyoto, Japan. 
Albt., Canada. 18-Aug. 9 Festival of Arts, Laguna Beach, 
7-12...Musical Eisteddfod, Llangollen, California. 
Wales. 18-Aug. 31 Bon Dances, Hawaii. 
Oe hn Arts and Crafts Show, Honolulu. 19-Aug. 8 Canterbury Festival, Canter- 
10-31. .Music Festival, Aix-en-Provence, bury, England. 
France. 21-Aug. 15 Festival of Plays, Munich, 
11-19. .Texas Week, Nice, France. Germany. 
1 aes Ni Danish Days, Solvang, near Tider ie Feast of St. Spyridon, Corfu, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Greece. 
1-8....Royal National Eisteddfod, Rhy, TDA aa) Be Hambletonian Stake, Goshen, 
Wales. New York. 
2-31. ..August Fair, Charleroi, Belgium. 14-16..Daz of Fun Carnival, Ocean 
3-8... .Gaelic Mod, St. Ann, N.S. Beach, ‘Calif. 
4-8....Horse Show, Dublin, Eire. tale Religious Pilgrimage, Lourdes, 
4-8....Craftsman’s Fair Guilford, New France. 
Hampshire. 16-23. .Pelota Championships, San Se- 
6-8... .Star Festival, Sendai, Japan. bastian, Spain. 
6-16...Danish Industries Fair, Fred- 17-24..American Dance Festival, New 
ericia, Denmark. London, Conn. 
7-17. ..Film Festival, Venice, Italy. 17-18. .Finnish Athletic Championships, 
Seis. Smoki Ceremonials, Prescott, Helsinki. 
Arizona. 19-25. .Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
9-12...Inter-Tribal Meeting, Gallup, 20-Sept. 20 Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
New Mexico 21-Sept. 5: Canadian National Exhibi- 
10-18. .Festival of Accordions, Sample tion, Toronto. 
Fair 10-21, Savigliano, Italy. 22-Sept. 6 International Fair, Stockholm. 
SEPTEMBER 
J-11...Semi-annual Fair, Utrecht, Hol- (Gienices Gala Day Celebrations, Berwick, 
land. Nova Scotia. 
1-13...Musical September, Montreux, 8-12...Miss America Pageant, Atlantic 
Switzerland. City, New Jersey. 
Dente: Joust of the Saracens, Arezzo, ONee ehere Arts, Crafts ‘Show, Honolulu, 
Italy. Hawaii. 
9-5....World Water Ski Federation 9-12...Cigar Harvest Festival, Hartford, 
Championships, Toronto, Can- Connecticut. 
ada. NO) pphoes Pendleton Round-Up, Pendleton, 
Bh tees Royal Highland Games, Braemar, Oregon. 
Scotland. 10-11..Tuna Tournaments, Wedgeport, 
3-13...Music Festival, Besancon, France. S. 
LD. RAS: Visiting Day, Copenhagen, Den- 11-13..Navajo Tribal Fair, Window 
mark. Rock, Arizona. 
5-12...Three Choirs Festival, Gloucester, 12-20—Swedish Industries Fair, Gothen- 
England. burg, Sweden. 
5-7....Paul Bunyan Celebration, Fort 12-27. .Agriculture, industry trade fair, 
Bragg, California. 75 penne ere Re Sea caeee 
9 : : 7 2-27. . Fair, ent, Belgium. 
5-12...Oregon State Fair, Salem, Ore 1G: a International Fair, Thessaloniki 
Te ; : : Greece. ; 
6-18...Fall Fair, Vienna, Austria. Sno Opening of Parliament, The 
6—24...Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. Hague, Holland. 
6 


OO) sp ie Highland Games, Antigonish, No- 
~ va Scotia. 

23-Aug. 23 Wagner Opera Festival, Bay- 
reuth, Germany. 

DAS ae Mormon Pioneer Day, Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona. 

25-Aug. 11 Berkshire Music Festival, 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 


DG nes Penitents March, Furnes, Belg. 

29...Summer Racing Meet, Salem, New 
Hampshire. 

SORE Shooting Festival, Lachen, Switz. 


30-Aug. 1 Song of Hiawatha Pageant, 
Pipestone National Monument, 
Minnesota. 

SLY Hurdle Races, Galway, Ireland. 


AU CUS eee 


22-23..Auto, motorcycle races, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

23-Sept. 12 Edinburgh Festival, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

2 Ae Battle of Flowers, Cannes, 
France. 

D5 Aen Tuna Fishing Tournament, E]si- 
nore, Denmark. 

26-30..San Bernardino County Fair, 
Victorville, Calif. 

Dore ae Aztec Dances, Tlalpan, near 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

DO Rene Grand Pardon of St. Anne, 


Plonevez-Porzay, France. 
80-Sept. 7 Salmon Derby, Astoria, Ore- 


gon. 
Chips eae Water Ski Championship Quali- 
fications, Toronto, Canada. 


15-16. . Independence Celebrations, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 
nb GGRde a Horse Show, Dunbar, West Vir- 


ginia. 

17-29. .Sheep Dog Championships, Car- 
diff, Wales. 

18-20. .Fishermen’s Fiesta, San Pedro, 
California. 

20-Oct. 5 Grape Fairs, Luxembourg, 

22-26. .Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 

22-26..Feast of Our Lady of Ransom, 
Barcelonia, Spain. 

24-27. .Feast of the Moon, Chula Vista, 
California. 

25-Oct. 4 Scandinavian _ Flower 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

26-Oct. 4 Autumn Fair, Graz, Austria. 


PAT ear 3 All-Ireland Senior Final Football, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

29-30. .Riding, Jumping Tournament, 
Vienna, Austria. 


Show, 
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By Peter Kennedy 


i uedeeee TOURISTS who shake confetti from their 
luggage and rice from their hair are flocking to 
Canada by the thousands for the most exciting journey 
of their lives—their wedding trip. It’s no wonder, for a 
Canadian honeymoon setting is idyllic for even the most 
well-traveled pair of newly-weds. 

Budgets often go by the board for this great experi- 
Distinctive Mauated ence which launches a marriage, but even if pennies must 


Policeman is always a be counted carefully, there are plenty of Canadian places 
subject for snapshots. 


that give much and cost little. 

Niagara Falls is a perennial favorite, of course, but 
that’s only one of the many Canadian honeymoon areas. 
There are also exciting motor tours through picture-post- 
card country, high adventure with a foreign flavor in 
French Canada, scenic thrills in the mountain playgrounds 


Columbia Icefield im Altoona has peaks snow-capped in summer. Touring honeymooners check their map by Ontario highway sign. 
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Honeymoon at guest ranch in foothills of Canadian Rockies: is fun. Grandeur of Alberta’s Lake Louise appeals to outdoor couples. 


Horse devotees ride by Mount Biddle on beautiful Lake MacArthur. Chateau Lake Louise 


swimming pool is popular with young people. 


8 TRAVEL 


Ottawa's Parliament Buildings Peace Tower backdrops vacationers. 


of the West, sunny vistas on the Atlantic seaboard, fishing 
trips through quiet lakelands, hunting trips through 
provinces where wild rige replaces the nuptial kind, 
leisurely stays at deluxe resorts, and sojourns at the 
modest pensions of a simple, unaffected people. 

The list is almost endless, but let’s take a bride’s eye 
view of some samples of the Canadian brand of honey- 
moon. Niagara Falls, Ontario, is still doing a rushing 
business with the wedding-trip trade. A honeymoon certif- 
icate, signed by the city’s mayor, goes to each couple 
registering at the Chamber of Commerce. office there. 
Center of all the fuss, the Falls themselves are an en- 
trancing sight at any time of day. They are spectacular 
by sunlight, romantic by moonlight, and they exhaust the 
superlatives under nightly searchlights. 

If you live in the West or have lots of time for a gala 
wedding trip, British Columbia extends a special invita- 
tion to those who walked a wedding aisle. Sea swept 
on three sides, basking in the benevolent Japanese Cur- 
rent, and lulled by a British tradition of well-bred leisure, 
Victoria is the capital city of Canada’s Pacific Province. 
It has flower baskets hanging from its lamp posts, tea 
shops, antique shops, manor houses and lovely scenic 
drives. Thunderbird Park has’ an intriguing collection of 
the totem poles that are a British Columbia trademark, 
and near the city are the famous Butchart’s Gardens. Ma- 
rine Drive skirts the city’s south shoreline. There are 
sailing craft going before the breeze almost any day off 
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Victoria, which has about the mildest climate of any 
Canadian city. 

‘For those who'd prefer an Eastern journey, Prince 
Edward Island has a story-book appeal. Green Gables, 
the house immortalized by Lucy Maud Montgomery in 
her novel, Anne of Green Gables, has been preserved 
there. The Lake of Shining Waters, the Haunted Wood 
and Lovers’ Lane still beckon from a peaceful world of 
make-believe. Prince Edward Island National Park has 
25 miles of red sand beaches, beaten broad and smooth 
by centuries of ocean surf. These gently shelving beaclies 
offer salt-water swimming in water that is warmer than 
at many resorts hundreds of miles to the south. 

Prince Edward Island National Park is divided by 
broad, protected harbors into the four main beaches— 
Cavendish, Brackley, Stanhope and Dalvay. Each has its 
own well-equipped camping and picnic grounds. ° 4 

Hotels, housekeeping cabins and bungalow camps are 
both in the park and’close to its boundaties. Daily rates 
range from $5.00 ito $10.00 per person, American: plan. 
Cottages, European plan, cost as little as $2.00 per person 
per day. Excellent accommodation is also found in Char- 
lottetown, the provincial capital, less than an hour’s drive 
from the park. There are similarly appealing parks in 


New Brunswick, where Fundy National Park: is located, 
and Nova Scotia, which has Cape Breton Islands Na- 
tional Park. 


Gaudy, grotesque totem poles are an-attraction at~Alert Bay, B.C. 
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In Canada’s east stands ship-shape Perce Rock at Gaspe Peninsula. 
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For an unusual Western honeymoon, a guest ranch 
in Alberta may be your choice. Rates are reasonable, 
averaging about $50.00 per person weekly, including 
meals and the use of saddle horses. 

These ranches are a unique combination of the primi- 
tive and the civilized, with the crisp, clear air of the 
great outdoors and unrivalled scenic grandeur combined 
with the modern blessings of electricity and other com- 
forts. Riding the range with the rest of the cowboys and 
cowgirls can make a memorable honeymoon adventure. 

Ottawa, Canada’s capital, gets its share of honey- 
mooners. It has the famous Chateau Laurier Hotel and 
other attractive places to stay, a wealth of magnificent 
public buildings, and 22 miles of scenic driveways stud- 
ded with tulips, daffodils and other blooms. A quietly 
contented city, Ottawa is in Ontario on the Quebec pro- 
vincial boundary line only a few miles from the Gati- 
neau Hills. The Peace Tower of the Parliament Build- 
ings is Ottawa’s most striking landmark. 

Even better known for honeymoons in Ontario is the 
Muskoka Lakes area which has a wide range of spring 
and summer resorts with all the amenities including golf 
courses, boating, tennis courts and cool green forest 
lands laced with lakes and streams galore. = 

A wedding trip to French Canada can be an exciting 
experience for any couple with a taste for the unusual. 
Here along the historic St. Lawrence River is the heart 
of Quebec, rich in tradition and Old World culture, an 
environment found nowhere else in North America. 

Quebec City, capital of its namesake province, is the 
only walled city in North America. Its Chateau Frontenac 
Hotel is a celebrated honeymoon center. Most of Que- 
bec’s people are of French descent, and the city’s stores 
are filled with unusual gifts and handicraft products. 

Montreal, just 34 miles north of the New York State 
border, is the largest city in Canada and the second- 
largest French-speaking city in the world. By day the 
metropolis offers a full program of sight-seeing and shop- 
ping while by night its Parisian-style theaters, night clubs 
and restaurants provide top-rank entertainment. Montreal 
has a multitude of good hotels. There are more fine 
places to eat in Montreal than anywhere else in Canada, 
and the city has more night clubs than Manhattan. 

Another kind of French-Canadian honeymoon can be 
found in the Laurentian Mountains, where scores of re- 
sorts and lodges operate all year. Known best for their 
appeal to skiers, these resorts in the mountain area north 
of Montreal actually have more visitors in the summer 
months, There are 70,000 lakes in the Laurentians, which 
are, incidentally, the oldest mountains in the world. The 
Laurentians, like Montreal and Quebec, have a well- 
earned reputation for excellent food. 

These are but a few of the myriad areas of an excit- 
ingly diverse land. A memorable time can be a double 
enjoyment by taking a Canadian honeymoon. ¢ 


See page 49 for Canadian National Park Guide 
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Felipe, 100 miles south of Mexicali 


By C. Faye Bennett 


A NEW ALIVENESS is dawning in 
the least known, most unsettled 
portion of Mexico, the 1,100-mile- 
long peninsula known as_ Baja 
(Lower) California. Progress is again 
in sight where the San Quintin Land 
and Town Company lost over $5,009,- 
000, where 12,000,000 acres of the 
Magdalena Bay Company returned to 
desert, where forsaken ghost mines 
and crumbling missions are a grim 
reminder of a past that did not ma- 
ture. 

From the border town of Tijuana, 
where gambling is big business, to 
Ensenada, 80 miles south on beaute- 
ous Todos Santos Bay, there is a good 
paved highway. .For the next 100 
miles south, the highway leads 
through flourishing vineyards, olive 
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orchards, fields of barley and patches 
of irrigated vegetables, melons, pep- 
pers and corn. Truckloads of fresh 
vegetables are marketed daily from 
the fertile gardens which are irri- 
gated from shallow wells in the dry 
washes—where it was once believed 
there was no water at all. Various 
beauty spots of tropical trees, fruit 
and flowers are springing up under 
the spell of irrigation. 

Many trucks, tractors, pumps and 
engines are making their way into the 
region from Mexicali to San Felipe, 
the fishing village on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia side of the peninsula, and from 
Mexicali to Tijuana over the new 
highway just inside the border. This 
to and fro traffic on the highway in- 
cludes many tourists who have the 


apparent desire to touch isolated 
shorelines and mountainous solitudes 
before the tin cans and billboards of 
civilization arrive. Private landing 
fields at the three outstanding guest 
ranches are in daily use. Progress in 
the valley has speeded up the tempo 
of the towns. 

Time alone will decide whether 
Baja California is a jinx or an un- 
discovered jewel. 

The wealth and potentiality of this 
“long thumb of land” has been so 
counted and discounted that little 
doubt remains there must be a rea- 
son somewhere for the argument. 
People said everything eventually 
dried up on the peninsula. Mining en- 
terprises came to a standstill, colon- 
izing schemes failed and dwindled to 
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Fishing vessels anchor in Todos Santos Bay, Ensenada. In background is palatial Pacifico Hotel. 


nothing, missions were robbed of 
their golden ornaments and stripped 
to ruins, the aboriginal Indians died 
of contagious diseases when civiliza- 
tion stepped in to save them. Some- 
thing even happened to the pearls, 
the beautiful pink pearls of La Paz. 
Baja California was a place of creep- 
ing devil cactus, a place so blistered 
with volcanic fires that no one ever 
triumphed over the place. It was a 
grim, barren ruthless land of bleach- 
ing bones and upside down rivers. 
On the other side of the argument 
the lingering opinion holds that there 
is nothing wrong that water and 
transportation cannot cure. Sur- 
rounded as it is on three sides by the 
waters of the Gulf of California and 
the Pacific Ocean, Baja California is 
considered one of the health spots 
of earth. All that was good when E. 
Gould Buffum described it in 1848, 
remains practically untouched and 
untried today. “The climate equals 
that of Italy and Persia. Such gor- 
geous sunsets and starlit nights can 
be found in no other portion of the 
world. The mountain range, which 
extends along the entire East Coast, 
is equal in riches to that of Mexico 
and Peru. If it is ever settled by ener- 
getic people, millions of dollars will 
be gathered from within its borders.” 
Sunset in Baja California might 
be described as an experience. An in- 
credible brilliance lingers long after 
the sun has disappeared. From the 
ocean waves to the mountain ridges 
the world glows with a fascinating 
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A 110-pound sailfish is hoisted in from Gulf 
claimed to be ‘greatest fish trap in world.’ 


change of colors. The breath of the 
sea is exhilarating and pure. The 
blood warms in your veins and you 
enter into a sense of well being. 

From the California border to the 
Cape, the width of the long boot- 
shaped strip of land varies from ap- 
proximately 35 to 150 miles in 
width. The entire east coast is out- 
lined by the towering Sierras which 
taper into sloping hills and deserts 
on the Pacific side. From the aerie 
lookout ,of giant condors, eagles, 
mountain lions and bighorn sheep, 
the sweeping vistas include magnifi- 
cent mountain ridges of white mar- 
ble and .steep granite cliffs where 
leaping mountain streams pour their 
gold-laden waters into the Gulf of 
California. 

Palm-filled arroyos and rocky can- 
yons, deserts and the zig-zagging 
shorelines of many blue bays add va- 
riety to the picture. In the wide Bay 
of Magdalena, Turtle Bay, the Bay of 
Ballenas and Todos Santos, are many 
gems of phosphorescent light, leap- 
ing porpoises, flying fish, clams, 
crabs and great sea turtles. Anyone 
can be a good angler in the waters 
surrounding the peninsula. Lobsters, 
large and small, abalone, yellowtail, 
mackerel, seabass, barracuda, cor- 
bina, turtles and numerous fighting 
fish are available. The long narrow 
waters of the Gulf of California are 
said to be the greatest fish trip in 
the world. 

The peninsula is a paradise for wa- 


Beach scene at San Felipe shows beautiful area ready for development into new playground. 
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terfowl of every description, includ- 
ing the general favorite, the Brant 
Goose. As the southern terminus of 
the Pacific Flyways, the barley fields 
of Baja California make excellent 
feeding grounds for migratory wild- 
fowl. Numerous dove and countless 
quail inhabit the lowlands in the 
spring. 

In most instances, it is easier to 
cross the border at Mexicali or Ti- 
juana than it is to enter California 
from the Arizona State line. Tijuana 
is not particularly noted for its 
beauty but it does a flourishing busi- 
ness in tourist trade and gambling. 
Bookings are made jn all seasons on 
race horses and_,greyhounds at the 
Agua Caliente race tracks and “eam- 
bling is also unlynitéd in the great 
new building where the jai alai games 
are held. 

Many who seek the diversion of a 
short drive take the highway south 
from Tijuana to Rosarita, a colorful 
casino and bar in a magnificent Pa- 
cific coast setting, about 30 miles dis- 
tant. The rolling ocean, with its piles 
of frothy spray, the sweeping shore- 
line lashed by the booming waves 
and the deep blue of sky and water 
openly invite leisurely driving for the 
next 50 miles to Ensenada, the most 
beautiful town on the Peninsula. 
With its balmy climate and sand 
strewn beaches in a s€tting of old 
world glamour, Ensenada could _ be- 
come a playland without a ranking 
rival. Ensenada is sandwiched in be- 
tween the surrounding hills and the 


Paved highway between Tijuana and Ensenada 
follows calm coastline for superb driving. 


San Felipe, center of fishing industry acitvity, may soon see greater surge of visitors. 
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rambling spaciousness of this luxury resort. 


wide half circle of Todos Santos Bay. 
The $2,000,000 Riviera Hotel, which 
heralded a boom in the ’20s that did 
not materialize, spreads its rambling 
walls, carved grillwork and imported 
tile on the clean white beach like a 
great Moorish castle plucked from a 
story book. The reconditioned Paci- 
fico, with a glamorous bar and sing- 
ing troubadours, affords the fascina- 
tion of old world watering places. 
Many ultra modern tourist courts are 
also available at moderate rates in 
Ensenada. A high hill overlooking 
the Bay is the scene of a housing 
project for deluxe homes, and the 
same building urge is everywhere 
apparent in the town. 

A free port city, Ensenada allows 
tourists the courtesy of $100 worth 
of goods duty free. Swimming and 
deep sea fishing are year around 
events and trips to the adjacent is- 
lands may be arranged. Mexican 
and American food are available in 
Ensenada, and native guitar players 
add romance to the setting. 

The real tourist attraction for in- 
creasing numbers of vacationists is 
the isolation of mountain and coast- 
line guest ranches near the end of 
the paving. Private landing fields are 
maintained for the convenience of fly- 
ing guests. 

Rancho San Jose, formerly the 
Melling Ranch, is located in the foot- 
hills of the San Pedro Martir moun- 
tains, 31 miles from the highway. 
With careful driving, the mileage may 
be made safely in a car. For great 
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tery of how the pearls died during 
World War II has never been solved, 
it is rumored that the pearls of La 
Paz show signs of reviving. 

Many are the real and legendary 
tales of hidden treasures in. caves 
once inhabited by those who came to 
Baja California and made fortunes 
in whale oil, sea otter skins, seals, 
pearls, gold, silver and copper. 

When the Jesuit Padres established 
their chain of missions on the Penin- 
sula in the-1750’s, before upper Cal- 
ifornia was settled, each mission was 
.supposed to be located near a gold 
mine. Some missions had church bells 
cast in old~gold. Mission San Fran- 
cisco Xavier, a cut stone building of 
elegance and beauty which was built 
with money from the pearl industry, 
is the best preserved of the old mis- 
sions today. Each mission was a com- 
munity center. Irrigation ditches sup- 
plied vineyards, orchards and fields. 
Figs, raisins, tortoise shells, salt, 
dried beef and fine wine were ex- 
ported in great quantities. 

Payout’s map of 1863 shows gold, 
silver, lead and copper in the Santo 


Workers in yegetable gardens at Santo Domingo enjoy life in a region of high potential. 


trails for eighteen miles south of 
Rancho Hamilton, the exclusive Santa 
Maria lodge, Sky Ranch, is reached. 
Sky Ranch commands a superb view 
of mountains and sea from its stra- 
tegic location in a grassy green 
meadow. From the _ reed-covered 


mountain scenery, horseback riding, 
big game shooting, trout fishing and a 
bountiful table laden with trout, dove, 
quail, vension, lamb or beef from the 
60,000-acre ranch, Rancho San Jose 
is famous. Guests furnish their own 
fishing tackle and ammunition. Guns 


and equipment may be borrowed at 
the ranch. The use of horses and a 
two-day pack trip into the mountains 
with guides is furnished at no extra 
cost. Bedrooms are equipped with 
either double or single beds with a 
private shower and _ toilet. There 
are no newspapers at Rancho San 
Jose and the radio is hidden in a dark 
corner. The price of $10.00 per day 
per person American plan for adults 
and $7.00 for children includes rid- 
ing horses with first class equipment 
and guides, 

Dining, in the Mexican way, is a 
ceremony at the Hamilton Guest 
Ranch at Santo Domingo. Gaiety, to 
the tune of strumming guitars, sing- 
ing and dancing follows the assem- 
bling of guests for cocktails in the 
kitchen. It is sometimes ten o’clock 
before dinner is finally served at the 
long table in the dining room with 
the telling of tall tales and much 
gifted repartee. It is sometimes mid- 
night before guests leave the table 
at this twelve-room guest house. 
Hunting, fishing, clam digging, pic- 
nicking and swimming are favorite 
sports at Rancho Hamilton. Rates 
are $8.00 and $9.00 per day per per- 
son, American plan. 

By keeping a southerly direction 
on the right choice of several bumpy 
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banks of two fresh-water lagoons it is 
possible to pluck your quota from 
the myriad wildfowl on the water 
with either pistols or rifles. Fresh- 
water fishing in the lagoons, turtle 
and deep sea fishing, or clam digs 
in the wide damp sands of San Quin- 
tin Bay are favorite sports at Sky 
Ranch. Bungalows are equipped with 
hot and cold running water. 

There is neither railroad nor bus 
line for the next 800 or 900 miles 
south of the paving to the Cape. The 
road is a series of bumpy trails. Most 
people who wish to enjoy the excel- 
lent fishing at La Paz, the city of 
pearls, either cross the Gulf of Calli- 
fornia from the mainland in a boat, 
or fly. The rusty records of history 
reveal the fact that the thinly popu- 
lated wilderness between San Quintin 
and the Cape is not without its touch- 
spots of interest and romance. All 
that was there to attract explorers, 
missionaries, pirates, conquistadores, 
colonists and speculators, continues 
to lie buried in isolated enchantment 
today. 

From 1553 when Cortez discovered 
the peninsula until the early 1940s, 
La Paz was noted for its famous pearl 
oysters, The most splendid pearls in 
the regalia of Kings and Emperors 
came from La Paz. Though the mys- 


Domingo, Rosario, Santo Tomas and 


San Vicente valleys. Many small 


mines have been worked on various 
parts of the Peninsula only to be aban- 
doned for lack of water and trans- 
portation. 
yielded $3,000,000 worth of ore in 
1883. The copper mines at Santa Ro- 
salia are among the largest in the 
world today and the largest and best 
onyx mine is located at El Marmol. 
When asked where to find the gold 
and silver mines on the peninsula, 
it was the custom of early day natives 
to point in the direction of the high 
backbone of mountains and reply, 
“Por hay” (“Anywhere there”). 


of Calmalli 


The. mines 


Many naturalists, writers and sci- 


entists have risked their last ounce 
of grit and courage on overland trips 
to the Cape to see the hidden part 
of the forty-million-acre wilderness. 
They commonly agree that Baja Cal- 
ifornia is made of a wide variety of 
things and_ that 
emerge again with the same charm 
and freshness that attracted others to 
it in days gone by. 


it will someday 


Though previous Sooms have burst 


like bubbles, another one is sure to 


follow, and—the last one will tie the 


past and the present into a knot that 


cannot be broken. ¢ 
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HAVEN 
UT 
HERITAGE 


By Anna Weeks 


T YOU PLAN to travel through New England this summer, 

you might make it a point to visit Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage in Massachusetts. When you leave your car at the-gate 
of the Village, you will step into the quiet charm of the 
early Nineteenth Century, and you can see for yourself 
just how people worked and lived more than 100 years. 
ago in this haven of American heritage. 

Old Sturbridge Village is situated at the junctign of 
U.S. Route 20, Route 15 and Route 131, three of thegnain 
highways leading to all parts of New England, and #bout 
twenty miles southwest of Worcester. 


The living museum of Old Sturbridge is the kind of 
place in which you could spend days and still not see 
everything of interest. At the same time the Village is 


small and compact enough to tour in a leisurely day of 
strolling over its pleasant dirt roads—kept clear of auto 
trafic—and through its fascinating buildings. This year 
a special night-time program has been added for most 
of the summer. The Village is presenting The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, a music-play with ballet. 

Old Sturbridge is a village of 50-odd buildings arranged 
in a 200-acre tract of meadow, woodland and river shore, 


Grist Mill still grinds cereals in old style. 


General store duplicates a by-gone 
era even to wooden Indian in front. 
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Skilled arti- 
san with furn- 
iture finishes 
trim on hand- 
made pie- 
crust table. 
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Clock collec- 
tion at Vil- 
lage is one of 
finest, most 
valuabe in en- 


tire U.S. 


Ladies show 
craft agility 
< on an ancient 
hand loom in 


Weave Shop. 


and it is different from other comparable projects because 
it is “alive.” What makes it live is that the shops house 
working craftsmen who pursue their trades as did the 
early Yankees. The meeting house holds services; the 
general store sells old-fashioned candies, wonderful New 
England foods, books and maps; the Tavern and the Levi 
Lincoln House serve fine New England meals cooked ac- 
cording to old Yankee recipes; the Grist Mill grinds 
cereals in the old-fashioned way; the potters make and 
sell beautiful items for the home, and the cabinet-makers, 
metal-workers, blacksmith, weavers and other craftsmen 
work at their trades. : 

Old Sturbridge Village does not believe in herding 
visitors from one place to another—you are free to wan- 
der at will through the buildings and look at what in- 
terests you most. Perhaps you prefer watching the potter 
as he goes through all the steps of fashioning a beautiful 
vase from a lump of rough clay. If you do, you may watch 
him for as long as you wish and he will be delighted to 
explain his trade to you. If you like to watch horses being 
shod at the blacksmith’s shop, you may do that too. Or 
maybe you’d rather linger at the collections of glass, 
silver and pewter, guns, clocks or hand-wrought iron— 
whatever your interest is, you may satisfy it at leisure. 

In addition to the craft shops and collections, you 
will find many restored residences, from simple cottages 
to mansions. There is the beautiful Red Saltbox House, 
built in Podunk, Mass., about 1748; the Stephen Fitch 
House, built about 1735; the eighteenth-century Freeman 
Farm with all its outbuildings; and the Fenno House, 
built in 1704. All these houses are faithfully furnished 
in the style of earlier American tastes and in all of them 
you will find costumed hostesses to guide you through 
the rooms and explain the furnishings. 

Horsedrawn carriages provide the only means of travel 
through the Village and you'll enjoy jogging along over 
the eighteenth-century roads behind a pair of glossy 
chestnut horses driven by a costumed driver. If you bring 
the children along, you needn’t worry at all about traffic 
accidents—they can wander through the Village in perfect 
safety. 

Picnickers are welcome and you'll find plenty of tree- 
shaded grounds and barbeque pits in the woods around 
the Village. If you’d rather not bother with a picnic, you’ll 
find delicious food in several establishments at Old 
Sturbridge Village. The Levi Lincoln House at the head. 
of the Village serves cocktails, luncheon and dinner; the 
Tavern on the Village Green serves New England lunch- 
eons, and the Middle House provides light snacks. The 
Toll House sells soft drinks and packaged food items. 
Prices at all these establishments are,moderate and the 
food is excellent. 

If you feel athletic on your trip to Old Sturbridge, there 
is a fine golf course nearby and there are several lakes 
in the vicinity for boating and swimming. 

Don’t tire yourself out too much during the day, though, 
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Adept ceramic worker spins a bowl on his wheel at Pottery Shop. 
y 


because you won’t want to miss the night attraction, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, performed nightly except 
Monday under the stars in a new outdoor amphitheatre 
built in a natural bowl in the woods just a few hundred 
yards from the Village. 

The Devil and Daniel Webster, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet and Pulitzer Prize winner Douglas Moore, is being 
performed as a music play with ballet. This is New 
England’s first outdoor theatre to combine the arts of 
drama, music and dancing to interpret a New England 
subject. The play is laid in the 1840s, the very years which 
Old Sturbridge Village revives through its architecture 
and exhibits. It concerns a fabled defense by the great 
New Englander, Daniel Webster, of a farmer who had 
mortgaged his soul to the Devil to change his hard luck. 

The cast of the music-play includes Metropolitan Opera 
and New York City Center Opera Company stars and its 
musical director is Moshe Paranov, Conductor of the 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra. Director is Dr. Elemer 
Nagy of the Hartt College of Music in Hartford, Conn., 
and well known throughout the country for his direction 


Village blacksmith shoes horses, does iron work needed for repairs. 
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The Devil and Daniel Webster argue nightly at open Village Theatre. 


of the Central City, Colo., Summer Opera Festival. The 
ballet is from the Henry Street Playhouse in New York 
City and the orchestra is composed of members of the 
Hartford, New Orleans and Boston Symphony Orchestras. 

Performances go on every night except Monday, at 8:45 
p-m., ending around 10:30, July 18 through August 30. 
The theatre seats 1,600 people and prices are $1.80 gen- 
eral admission, $2.40 and $3.00 for reserved seats. You 
may write Theatre Box D, Old Sturbridge Village, Stur- 
bridge, Mass., for further information or to reserve your 
seat at the play. 

If you’d like to stay near the Village overnight, there 
are the Old Sturbridge Lodge and Cottages at the en- 
trance to the Village and several motels in the nearby 
area. All rooms at the Lodge and Cottages have private 
baths or showers and rates run $5.00-$6.00 for one per- 
son; $7.00-$8.00 for two; $10.00 for three; and $12.00 
for four. 

Admission price to Old Sturbridge is $1.75 per person, 
with special rates for groups of more than twenty, children 
and students. 


Village visitors ride in tallyho past Meetinghouse as in old days. 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 
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Modern scene at Mackinac Island looks like page from past as parasolled carriage rider 


HAT GONDOLAS are to Venice, 

surreys with fringe on top are 
to Mackinac Island, whose only trans- 
port consists of horse-drawn vehicles 
and bicycles, no cars being allowed 
at the resort. 

A haven of shadowy dells and 
sunny mounds lying in the Straits of 
Mackinac that binds Lake Huron to 
Lake Michigan, the island has nine 
months of winter and three months of 
cool weather. There are no flies nor 
mosquitos to be seen and no sound 
of a hay fever sneeze ever to be heard, 
as Mackinac is pollen-free. 

Mackinac Island still carries the 
reputation of being a luxury resort. 
Many are lured there by the thought 
of bumping elbows with the Social 
Set. Those who linger there long 
enough (most people come for a day 
or two) find that they are rubbing 
elbows with others like themselves.’ 
Today it’s the conventioneers and the 
overnight tourists who turn the 
Mackinac carriage wheels. But the 
royal trappings are all there, the 
pomp, the show, the picturesqueness. 
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The surreys with the fringe on top 
are down to meet the boats, while the 
Grand Hotel has a coach of its own 
with red-plumed horses driven by a 
black-booted coachman dressed in 
white pants, red frock coat and high 
black hat. * 

The coach drives through the 
quaint old main street and up the hill 
to the hotel, whose flags fly from the 
stately colonnade two blocks in length. 
A doorman in green pants and yellow 
tunic, with a yellow cockade sticking 
from his green and yellow cap, opens 
the coach door and helps guests 
ascend the wide, red-chenille car- 
peted steps that lead up to the portico. 
Here signs say that this is the longest 
porch in the world, the largest resort 
hotel, that Mackinac has the purest 
air. The lobby is ornate, elaborately 
redone, boasting the longest carpet 
ever made, Parisian lamps and a 
glass-enclosed coffee table containing 
fish swimming among tropical flowers. 
On the front desk is another sign: “If 
our clerks fail to please you or to 
smile, your money back.” 


By Juliet Lowell 


and horsemen pause to look at cruise ship. 


When I arrived, the sun was shin- 
ing warm and the breezes blowing 
cool, and I looked out of my window 
to the water with the sail boats pass- 
ing by and I sighed a great sigh of 
contentment and went down to meet 
the lobby strollers. Among them were 
widows and divorcees, a few families 
with children, husbands and wives 
on their vacation. Here, a couple on 
their honeymoon; there, a lone elderly 
man, a little hard of hearing, a little 
bored with life, and a smattering of 
wolves away from home on prowl— 
guests in the average, present-day re- 
sort hotel. 

While this assortment no longer 
carries social prestige, it consists of 
people with some means. A few might 
have saved all winter for the purpose 
of coming to the Grand but all must 
have the $16.00_a day and upwards 
to take care of Yoom and board. I 
overheard one man say to his wife, 
“You go up and pack while I write a 
few post cards. There’s no sense liv- 
ing like a millionaire unless your 
friends know about it.” 
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The Grand is so tremendous that it 
could not now exist with these guests 
alone. It must have the help of that 
great American Institution, the con- 
vention. Forty-three conventions were 
booked last summer. Among. these 
was the Mortician’s Convention which 
appropriately ‘enough followed right 
after the Medical. 

Conventioneers hold their meetings, 
play their rounds of golf, drink often 
and plenty Along with the other 
guests, they come to be relaxed from 
cares, amused and entertained. 

In this respect the Grand does very 
well. It provides an after dinner con- 
cert in the lounge, music and dancing 
at ten o'clock in ay ga@ta-ballroom, a 
singer at eleven, anda talerited dance 
team at eleven-thirty. . 

Hobby horse racé& aré held in the 
ballroom, and various audience-par- 
ticipation stunts create laughter from 
onlookers. Losers and winners alike 
are rewarded with bottles of cham- 
pagne. 

Besides the evening entertainment 
there is plenty of daytime activity. 
There is a golf course with a charm- 
ing snackbar serving drinks and re- 
freshments outdoors and until 2:00 
a.m., a double horseshoe-serpentine 
swimming pool to one side of the 
formal gardens, and facilities for 
tennis, riding, bicycling and carriage 
drives. * 

In an elegant rig, | took a drive 
around the scenic spots. We drove 
through birchwood and pine forests 
to Arch Rock, world-renowned nat- 
ural limestone structure that Indian 
Legend says the Great Spirit used as 
a doorway to his wigwam, Sugar 
Loaf, a large cone rock with a great 
cave, natural springs, monuments, and 
forts. There is also a Lover’s Leap 
from whose height a beautiful Indian 
maiden jumped into the Lake to re- 
join her dead lover—legend says. 

The island is only nine miles long 
and three miles wide, yet it is said 
to be one of the most scenic and his- 
toric spots in the U. S. So much has 
been written about it in that connec- 
tion that I wish only to mention that 
the island’s center-of-defense position 
made it the Gibraltar of the Great 
Lakes. It changed hands some eleven 
times. Indian, French, English, 
American and back again. It has 
probably seen more change of owner- 
ship than any other place in North 
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America. The forts are still intact and 
were active military posts within the 
memory of living island residents. 
Mackinac was also the center of the 
fur trade industry and developed to 
its height under John Jacob Astor, 
whose son’s house still stands on the 
hill half way between the town and 
the Grand Hotel. The town is as it 
was, with the old Mission Church and 
the old Mission House built in the 
early 1800s. Edward Everett Hale 
wrote Man Without a Country in the 
old Mission House. The Astor Trad- 
ing Post, the Biddle home and the 
City Hall stand as they were, and the 
charm and quaintness of a colonial 
village is there before your eyes. 
Scattered in and about the town are 


a dozen inns, hotels and assorted: 


guest houses that cater to the tourist 
trade. 

Only the stores have changed with 
the years. They were fashionable and 
exclusive, selling gorgeous glassware 
and fine linens. Now they have been 
turned into open-front shops where 
one-day trippers pour in and pick up 
the cheap souvenirs displayed on the 
counters. The shop owners have a 
quaint expression for this merchan- 
dise—they call it garbage. Most of it 
comes from wholesale dealers in New 
York or Minneapolis. It sometimes 
happens that people travel thousands 
of miles to buy souvenirs made in 
their own home towns. 
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As unchanged as the town is the 
bluff of the hill. There is still a 
swank cottage colony set living here 
in inherited homes built in the 1890s, 
“Cottage” is a misnomer for these 
ornate, Victorian mansions of var- 
nished pine walls and ceilings, where 
retired or vacationing executives 
stay. 

Even this little island has its con- 
trasts, however, as those who pass the 
dilapidated shanties of Harrisonville 
can testify. Here live the people who 
do the common and the menial labor 
for the summer colony and eke out 
enough to live the winter through. 
These talented and innately artistic 
people are a mixture of Indian and 
French descent. 

Great excitement comes to Mackinac 
twice a season. The Chicago and Port 
Huron Yacht Races end at the island. 
All Mackinac is decked out for it. 

Two weeks of such excitement— 
and then Mackinac returns to its 
leisurely, peaceful, quiet existence, 
satisfied once again to play host to 
its run-of-the-mill tourist. And the 
breezes from the Straits of Mackinac 
that blew in the sailboats and once 
cooled the foreheads of American 
tycoons and playboys, return to blow 
upon the auto salesman, the mechanic 
on his week’s vacation, and the 180,- 
000 fortunate enough—and smart 
enough—to enjoy the magic. of 


Mackinac. ¢ 


Flag-festooned portico of Grand Hotel seems to stretch endlessly along entry way. 
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EW YORK STATE, noted as the na- 
N tion's industrial leader, is also a 
land with a wide variety of mountains 
—hig, rugged, friendly and assorted 
sizes. Most of them are studded with 
vacation resorts around lakes and 
pine-scented forests. More than ten 
per cent of the Empire State’s total 
area is made up of mountains. 

Down in the southwest corner of 
the state is Allegany Park. Techni- 
cally, this area is an elevated plateau 
rather than a mountain, but it looks 
mountainous enough so that many 
visitors never know the difference. 
With 120 square miles, it is almost 
all rugged, wooded country where the 
picknicking or camping family finds 
it easy to play at pioneering. Bears 
that wander around in search of 
tidbits from picnic tables are not 
something that escaped from a zoo. 

Over on the east side of the Hud- 
son River are the Taconic Highlands 
which a few miles further east roll 
up into the .impressive Berkshires. 
On the west side of the Hudson River 
and extending southward to the New 
Jersey line are the Shawangunk 
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Mountains and the Ramapos. Here, 
less than 100 miles from crowded 
New York streets, are spots as remote 
and wild as anything in the U. S. 

But these are only New York State’s 
minor mountains, more apt to be 
called hills by native folk. When the 
New Yorker speaks of his state’s 
mountains he usually has the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills in mind. Lacking 


the savage, barren grandeur of such 


massive ranges as the Rockies, the 
forested peaks of the Catskills and 
Adirondacks are frequently referred 
to as “the friendly mountains.” They 
are still respectable mountains and 
many a lost hunter has discovered 
to his sorrow that their hospitality is 
not to be trifled with. The 8,555 
square miles of Adirondacks cover 
an area larger than Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware. 

Most of the Adirondacks is still 
wilderness and by state law will be 
kept that way to provide an everlast- 
ing mountain playground. Recreation 
is the principal industry and ever 
since the Adirondacks were dis- 
covered by vacationists a century ago 
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they have been one of the nation’s 
leading resort areas. 

There are 30 campsites in the 
2,000,000 acres of the state-owned 
Forest Preserve, and 150 miles of 
trail invite hikers and mountain 
climbers. Routes 3, 9, 9K, 9N, 28 and 
365 give motorists a generous sam- 
pling of, Adirondack scenery. Motor- 
ists who drive up the scenic highway 
to the summit of Whiteface Mountain 
see an eye-filling panorama of 
forested.peaks stretching away to the 
horizon in all directions. 

The Adirondacks are a land of 
rocky peaks, forests of pine and birch, 
foaming streams, clear, cold lakes— 
a wilderness with the comforts of 
civilization close at hand. Bear and 
deer wander the woods while in near- 
by resort communities the visitor is 
offered a choice of vacation accom- 
modations scaling from tourist cabins 
to deluxe lodges. 

The Catskills take up 850 square 
miles and the state-owned Forest 
Preserve amounts to 230,000 acres. 
The Catskills have been a treasure 
trove for the great metropolitan area 
around New York City, only a couple 
of hours away. A fisherman can leave 
Manhattan at noon and by three 
o’clock be wetting a line in one of the 
country’s most famous trout streams 
—the Beaverkill, the Neversink, the 
Esopus, Willowemoc or Delaware. 

The Catskill region is said to have 
the greatest concentration of resorts 
of any vacation area in the world. Ac- 
cording to the State Department of 
Commerce there are more than 500 
resort establishments in Sullivan 
County alone and they range from 
modest guest farms to elaborate hotels 
whose dining rooms can seat 1,000. 

There are five scenic highways 
through the Rip Van Winkle Country, 
all available from points along the 
Hudson River. At Belleayre Moun- 
tain, near the village of Pine Hill, 
a chair lift which serves skiers in the 
winter carries summer visitors to a 
mountaintop ovexlooking the heart of 
the mountain country. For more rug- 
ged mountain climbers there are 160 
miles of hiking trails. The state also 
maintains four public campsites. ¢ 
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Dubrovnik, once one 
of Europe’s most im- 
portant ports, is now 
too small for giant 
steamships of today. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


By David Stephens 


D UBROVNIK, GEM OF THE Dalmatian Coast, has been a 
popular Central European tourist spot for at least a 
century. Many world travelers name it as their favorite 
stopping place on the globe. Despite current difficulties in 
getting there, it is well Worth the effort. Beauty, history, 
climate, entertainment—and peace—Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, has all of them. 

Undoubtedly, its inaccessibility has contributed largely 
to Dubrovnik’s charm. Although tourism is now its chief 
source of revenue and accommodations border on the 
lush, there is none of the crass commercialism that has 
cut down joy on the French Riviera. Tourists are treated 
cordially, but they are not cajoled into parting with their 
money, quite possibly because there is little to sell. 

Dubrovnik is located on the southern Dalmatian Coast, 
on the Adriatic Sea just about opposite Bari, Italy. It 
tumbles down the mountain right into the sea. Its appear- 
ance is of a beautiful, flowered fortress because the main 
part of the city is enclosed by a wall which can be walked 
on to points where gates prevent enchanted tourists from 
wandering into the homes of those people who live within 
the enclosure. From the mammoth tower in the wall op- 
posite the sea, you can look down on the layers of red tile 
roofs dropping away to the city’s main street or over the 
cans of geraniums and other colorful blossoms into the 
kitchens of the residents. The wall hugs the town so 
closely to the sea that there are no bathing beaches within 
the inner city. 

The wall was built in the early part of the Fifteenth Cen- 
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tury. The Franciscans guarded the west gate and the 
Dominicans the east gate against attackers who desired 
this plum of the Adriatic, and their beautiful fourteenth- 
century convents are two of Dubrovniks many showplaces. 
Entry through the Franciscan gate at the top of the city is 
across a moat drawbridge, now stationary, and must be 
made by foot. The Dominican gate has been made into a 
narrow road which is traversed by few cars since no 
mechanized transportation is needed in the small inner 
city of Dubrovnik. 

Dubrovnik’s main street, a wide promenade leading 
from the Franciscan gate to the Gradska Kafana, the city 
cafe which faces on the sea, was until the Twelfth Century 
a canal, making Ragusa, as the city is also called, an 
island. A Greco-Latin colony settled on the island in the 
Seventh Century and, soon after, a Slavic colony settled 
on the mainland and named their town Dubrovnik. The 
two settlements were incorporated when the canal was 
filled in. Consequently, the city formed a link between 
Eastern and Western culture, which is frequently shown 
in the city’s architecture. 

The inhabitants of Dubrovnik seem to be as friendly 
as ever, and even the children speak to strangers on the 
street, if only to say, in a very amiable fashion, “Good- 
bye.” Unlike many European cities, Dubrovnik apparently 
harbors no anti-American sentiment. To the contrary, they 
exhibit considerable friendly curiosity. An American, in 
a day or two, is sure to know every English-speaking na- 
tive, who either wants to practice his English or find out 
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In Pula, Istria, lone cyclist pedals along road near amphitheatre. 


how things are going in America. Not many people do 
speak English, but the number of students encountered 
who are studying it would indicate that this situation is 
improving daily. Some of those who speak English say 
they learned it from American sailors when American 
ships would land at Gruz before the last war. They recall 
happily the days when they used to beg coins and ciga- 
rettes from the sailors and dive for the coins the sailors 
would fling overboard when they departed. 

Today there is no begging along the Dalmatian Coast 
although, alas, there is plenty of poverty. Perhaps it is one 
of Tito’s laws, and, if so, it is a wise one as any tourist 
who has visited southern Italy, Spain or North Africa can 


Market day in Travnik, Bosnia, draws peasants in from hilly farms. 
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attest to. Nor are there any itinerant peddlers or persons 
wishing to change money. 

This last is sort of a shame because life in Yugoslavia 
is by no means the bargain it was for tourists of a couple 
of years ago, who picked up dinar in Trieste for 700 to the 
dollar when the legal rate was 100 to one. Now the legal 
rate is 300 to the dollar, and in Trieste they may be ob- 
tained legally at 400 to the dollar or 430 illegally. Yugo- 
slavian law permits imporiation of only 500 dinar in de- 
nominations of 50 dinar or less, an important fact to 
remember when entering the country. In the country, 
dinar must be obtained through Putnik, the national 
Yugoslavian tourist agency. A Putnik representative on 
the train will change money. 

Transportation in Yugoslavia is basic. Air routes con- 
nect Dubrovnik with Zagreb-and Belgrade, but if the 
planes are anything like the buses or trains, they are not 
advised. The best way to get to Dubrovnik is to go by 
train from Trieste to Rijeka and there to take a boat down 
the Dalmatian Coast. The boats are not tourist ships. 
There are not enough places to sit, but the food is good, 
and cheap, there is very little vibration, and the scenery, 
as the boat threads in and out of the islands on the bluest 
sea you can imagine, is beyond compare. The boat stops 
for the night at Split, a beautiful city where the Park and 
Bellevue Hotels are recommended. Warning: the boat may 
leave as early as 5:00 a.m. Putnik gives a 50 per cent re- 
duction to tourists on internal boat and rail fares. 

The only way to get to Yugoslavia by ship is aboard a 
Yugoslavian freighter out of New York (keep in mind 
that tea will probably be served for breakfast instead of 
coffee) or with a highly-guided tourist cruise such as those 
made by the Star of Malta. Pan-American flies into Bel- 
grade from New York, and Yugoslav planes fly from Lon- 
don, Zurich and Frankfort. A tourist visa, good for two 
months, may be obtained at Yugoslav consulates in San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York for $1.50 or at em- 
bassies in foreign countries (but not in Spain). All tourist 
information is subject to check because it is a changing 
world in Yugoslavia today. 

The first thing a tourist will want to do is look at Du- 
brovnik. This is easy to do since there is nothing hap- 
hazard about the city’s substantial stone buildings, which 
live in harmony with each other despite the various styles 
represented, nor its streets, or alleys really, which run 
perpendicular or parallel to the main street in perfectly 
straight lines. The city had an urban planning commission 
as early as the Thirteenth Century, along with public 
schools and public health services. The city had an old 
folks’ home and an orphanage before the middle of the 
Fifteenth Century. Almost every building has historical 
significance, from the rector’s palace and the pharmacy 
(the third oldest in Europe) up by the dxawbridge on past 
the Cathedral of St. Blasius (patron saint of the city) at 
the other end of the main street. At the head of the main 
street stands the polygonal-shaped fountain of Onofrio, 
built by the Italian architect in 1438. 
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One of the pleasantest pastimes in Dubrovnik is sipping 
a drink on the terrace of the Gradska Kafana or, during 
the season (May to October), on, the terrace of the Hotel 
Excelsior. Both overlook the sea and the wooded island 
of Lokrum less than a mile away. Both have orchestras 
and, although Yugoslavian attempts at American swing 
are not entirely successful, the enthusiasm of the native 
couples invites tourist participation. 

Since Dubrovnik’s average temperature ranges from 
48° in January to 77° in August, the out-of-doors beckons 
always. The natives, in a burst of civic pride, claim to 
swim and ski all year around, the skiing grounds being 
some 45 miles distant by train. The traditional blue and 
white striped yachting shirts of the Yugoslavs are much in 
evidence between noon and four since all stores are closed 
during those hours aif ‘the natives take to the sea. Nothing 
seems to be organized in the w a€¥ of fishing trips, unless 
it is by the hotels, but, if you want to fish, perhaps you 
can commandeer, grow whoat. 

If you have a yen to wander afield. there are plenty of 
good beaches and dining and dancing spots in the area. 
If the streetcar line outside the city or the sometime-buses 
won't get you there, take one of the eight broken-down 
taxis that stand outside the moat bridge. The taxi service 
is a free enterprise, and their proud owners know every 
hole in the roads as well as the spots to visit. Try Tanta 
Yela’s (Aunt Helen’s) place on the river Rijeka Ombla, 
a wide, three-mile-long river three miles up the coast from 
Dubrovnik. The wine and cheese, served under a grape 
arbor, are excellent, and a rowboat outside will ferry you 
across the river to a hill on which stand an interesting old 
church and cemetery. You can also be ferried from Du- 
brovnik to Lokrum, where a pleasant walk across the pine- 
covered island lands you at a bathing beach. 

The three best hotels in Dubrovnik are the Excelsior 
and the Argentina, along the sea beyond the city, and the 
Imperial, above the city. The services and food at these, 
and at the Gradska Kafana, is very much in the Viennese 
manner with the accent on the low bow and generous 
servings of wiener schnitzel. The Excelsior has the best 
location and the nicest rooms, having been remodeled re- 
cently. A room and shower on the sea costs about $3.00 
and an elevator to the basement eliminates the necessity 
of changing into bathing clothes at the beach. 

Fish, the staple of the natives, can be found in quantity 
at restaurants. The native dishes, cevapceci (little sausages 
and raw onions) and reznici (a rice and meat dish), can 
be found only on the right days at the workers’ restaurants, 
the hotels being much too posh to fool with such proletarian 
things. The red wine of Dubrovnik, which the Yugoslavs 
call black wine, is smooth but potent, which is also the case 
with the Yugoslav liqueur, slibowitz, which is plum 
brandy. The native wine, which comes in a non-labeled 
bottle, must also be sought. It can be found in quantity 
at Pero’s, as can numerous fishermen. Slavs, when in 
their cups, go in for song in group harmony. 

Except for the petty inconveniences of travel and the 
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Dock-front street in Split is almost always filled with tented craft. 


lack of goods, including embroideries which the Yugo- 
slavs like to exhibit in other countries, in the stores. the 
tourist is not frequently reminded that Yugoslavia is a 
Communist country. You quickly get used’ to the lost- 
looking soldiers wandering about and the tommy guns of 
the police, which, judging from the openness the natives 
employ in condemning the regime in almost any language, 
apparently are not loaded. 

It is well to go to Yugoslavia well-equipped with razor 
blades, tooth brushes, toothpaste, shaving cream, nylon 
fishing line, magazines and the like, in case you want to 
give something to the friends you will make. It is also 
recommended, and not too difficult. to learn a few words 
of the language. Your hosts will be flattered and your stay 
will be even more delightful. ¢ 


Summer strollers pause by waterfalls at Plitvice Lakes in Croatia 
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Complicated operation of liner is maintained with scores of crewmen unseen by passengers. 


ERHAPS ONE of the most over- 
P worked cliches in travel parlance 
is the description of a luxury liner 
as “a floating city.” It is only after 
a thorough study of the tremendous 
organization necessary to feed, house, 
amuse, doctor and transport some 
1,500 persons amidst comfort, and 
even luxury, that the cliche acquires 
the raiment of verisimilitude. 

Typical of the many luxury liners 
now traversing the ocean on regu- 
lar schedules to accommodate the un- 
precedented amount of Americans 
traveling to Europe is the Liberté, 
Queen of the French Line. 

The Liberté is in reality the old 
German Europa, completely reno- 
vated and rebuilt to the tune of $20,- 
000,000. Certain structural changes 
reduced the pay-load capacity to in- 
sure greater comfort and safety for 
the passengers. She now accommo- 
dates 1,513 passengers, 569 in first 
class, 562 in cabin class, and 382 in 
tourist, as against the old Europa’s 
2,200. The total number of person- 
nel required to cater to these pas- 
sengers is 1,085. 

The service personnel, all native 
French, are trained in special schools. 
Officers are graduates of a National 
Nautical School with Navy service 
and long experience at sea, and sea- 
men are recruited from Breton and 
Norman families, generally. 

All are under the direction of 
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Commandant Jacques Leveque, Cap- 
tain of the Liberté, and 742 are con- 
cerned directly with the comforts of 
the passengers. They come under the 
immediate supervision of the Chief 
Purser, who, in contrast to the equiv- 
alent position on American and Eng- 
lish ships, has the rank of officer. His 
seven assistants, including the pursers 
for the other classes, also have the 
rank of officer. Despite the fact that 
each purser has his own staff, which 
he supervises and directs, he is dele- 
gated this authority from the Chief 
Purser. The other 341 members of 
the ship’s staff, which includes 36 of- 
ficers, operate the ship itself and 
work on the bridge, in the engine 
rooms and the radio room. 

The personnel receive a six-day va- 
cation for each month at sea, which 
amounts to about two months’ leave 
every year. This leaye is usually 
granted on the basis of 15 days every 
six trips. After their work is done, 
the service personnel are free to 
roam New York at will. The stay in 
the home port of Havre offers less 
time and opportunity for amusement 
since it is then the ship is loaded 
with food and wines, clean bedding 
and linens; equipment is repaired 
and renovated, and the entire ship 
inspected for mechanical faults. 

Of course, the function that con- 
cerns the passenger the least is the 
actual running of the ship. Safety 
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By Margaret Gardner 


and assurance of arrival are factors 
taken for granted, and rightly so. 
That the Liberté has the latest navi- 
gation equipment, including sound- 
ing machines, gyrocompasses and ra- 
dar installation; that its 24 oil fuel 
boilers generate 120,000 _ horse- 
power; that its system of fire pre- 
vention control is the most modern, 
all these facts are of less interest to 
the voyager than the entertainment 
planned for the evening’s gala or the 
highlights of tomorrow’s menu. For 
travelers, the most important phase 
of the ship’s operation, at least con- 
sciously, is the condition of a cabin, 
the efficiency of a steward, the de- 
livery of baggage, the quality of en- 
tertainment provided. 

Delegated the delicate task of 
overseeing these basic passenger 
comforts is the Chef de Reception 
who is a combination front-man, 
back-slapper, trouble-shooter and 
public relations man. It is he who 
sends flowers to VIP’s, hides celebri- 
ties from crowds, determines which 
passengers will dine with the Captain. 
It’s his job to dig up a dinner jacket 
for a disgruntled passenger whose 
baggage has been misplaced, listen 
to grievances and\woes and soothe 
ruffled tempers. 

Amusement of not only adults 
but children aboard is his concern. 
Trained governesses and nurses su- 
pervise children’s diet and play, and 
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there is a kiddie’s show every after- 
noon. Not neglected either is the ca- 
nine department, and regular trips are 
made to inspect the heated dog ken- 
nels and outdoor lounge on sundeck 
provided for pets. 

Another important official aboard 
ship, as far as the passenger is con- 
cerned, is the chief dining steward. 
The manipylation of first class tables 
is delegated to the Head Maitre d’Ho- 
tel. Before the ship sails he receives 
from 300 to 400 letters with special 
seating requests. Many are from reg- 
ular passengers who recommend 
friends or relatives to his care. Others 
are from anxious” husbands, who re: 
quest him not to seat theif’ wives with 
men. Still others are,from celebrity- 
conscious persons .jvho want to be 
seated next to famous people. Unless 
told otherwise, he always seats cele- 
brities alone. This major-domo of the 
dining room tries to comply with 
passengers’ requests whenever possi- 
ble. Otherwise he follows a certain 
code of rules. He tries to seat the 
same language groups together, he 
usually puts young people at the same 
tables and if he spots an obvious 
“sour-puss,” rather than spoil a small 
congenial group, he will put him at 
a very large table. Of course, the 
most common request from women 
traveling alone is to be sé@ated with 
men. Since on every sailing the 
women outnumber the men this is 
dificult to do, but he tries. His ma- 
neuvering, with typical French fi- 
nesse, has resulted in several mar- 
riages. 

It is evident that the very closest 
cooperation between dining room 
stewards and cooks is essential to a 
smooth operation. The chief chef is 
a member of the famed Escoffer So- 
ciety and recognized as one of the 
great chefs of the world. Under his 
direction are 52 cooks, eleven pastry 
bakers, eight bread bakers, eight 
butchers and 67 busboys. 

Menus are made up two days in 
advance, and they are then sent to 
the ship’s print shop. There are fresh 
menus twice a day for each class, 
each artistically highlighted with a 
reproduction in color of a famous 
Paris scene. 

A typical first class lunch aboard 
the Liberté offers the choice of ten 
different hors d’oeuvres, including 
caviar and smoked sturgeon. Then 
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comes a soup, then an egg dish, fol- 
lowed. by choice of several fish in 
season including lobster, then the en- 
tree. The main dish can be selected 
from a varied choice of grilled meats, 
steaks, cutlets or cold meat. The en- 
tree is served with vegetables and po- 
tatoes, of which there is a great as- 
sortment, followed by a salad. Five 
or six different cheeses are offered 
the diner, followed by a vast selec- 
tion of desserts such as Meringue 
Chantilly Parisienne or Barquette aux 
Ananas des Antilles. The meal is 
topped off with fruit and coffee. 

Three kinds of wine, Bordeaux, 
Burgundy and white are served free 
of charge in first class, two kinds in 
cabin class and one in tourist, The 
meals for cabin differ from those in 
first class only in the limit of choices. 

Children have their own dining 
room and their own menus, each 
gaily decorated with a scene from a 
children’s classic. 

During a typical twelve-day round- 
trip, items consumed are 30,000 
pounds of assorted meats, 5,000 fowl, 
220 pounds of caviar, 70,000 eggs, 
10,000 pounds of fresh fish, 1,700 
pounds of lobster, 200 pounds of 
shrimp, 8,000 pounds of 42 different 
cheeses, 35,000 pounds of potatoes, 
12.000 heads of lettuce, 3,500 stalks 
of celery, 5,000 artichokes and 16,- 
000 pounds of other vegetables in 


season. in addition to 8,000 cases of 
fruit such as apples, oranges and 
melons, about 8,000 pounds of other 
assorted fruits are eaten. 

Each voyage requires 4,000 pounds 
of butter, 450 pounds of margarine, 
4,000 quarts of milk and 850 quarts 


of cream. It is interesting to note 


that Americans drink milk on the 
trip from New York to Havre, but 
wine on the return sailing. Also con- 
sumed are 1,200 pounds of coffee, 
2,500 pounds of sugar, 11,000 indivi- 
dual tea bags, 3,000 cans of milk, 
2,000 quarts of ice cream, 200 sacks 
of flour, 10,000 miscellaneous canned 
goods, 35 tons of ice, 3,300 gallons 
of wine for the crew alone, and 13,- 
000 individual bottles of wine served 
free to passengers. 

How does the French Line make 


‘any money? A little research reveals 


that its passenger service is far from 
profitable. All the frou-frou and glam- 
orous glitter prove to be excellent 
propaganda for the line, but profits 
come from the vast cargo nestling in 
the ship’s hold and from the line’s 
50 cargo ships which roam the world. 

However,, such a sordid topic as 
profit is of little concern to the aver- 
age passenger, who for six days can 
enjoy graciousness of manner, ex- 
cellence of cuisine, and the real art 
of living, which the Liberté, for ex- 
ample, is dedicated to preserving. # 


Carefree travelers idle away contented hours assured of safety and comfprt in city asea. 
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ATCHING THE RACCOON is exciting business. This fur- 
C tive American woodsman, with fur between a yellow- 
ish-grey mixed with black and an off-color brown, looks 
hardly different from the bark of a tree in which he might 
hide. Deep in a forest such as Arkansas’ Ozarks, he sleeps 
away the daylight hours in the hollow of a tree trunk or 
up in the high branches. After dusk he comes out to for- 
age food. 

Going on a hunt to catch a raccoon alive is more than 
excitement and fun: it’s grand adventure. Rifles are con- 
spicuously absent. Instead, equipment consists of big nets 
on long poles, axes and a few cages. 
sion Aca teccpon - Dungs 7 commands tke senacge: Although the raccoon is as skillful a treeman as a 
squirrel or monkey, a top-notch technique to capture him 
is a surprise shaking of tree branches. This apparently 
stuns the raccoon who forgets he can flee to another 
branch. Instead, the furry creature drops—into a waiting 
net, but unharmed and ready for safe caging.# 


Dog trees a raccoon and hunter starts up for him. 


Prior to hunt, party maps out best raccoon area. 


Men take turns hacking jeep pathway in foliage. 
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Raccoon, in circle, stares anxiously at his new foe. 


Struggle from net is happily halted—by all hands. 


Shaken branches startle coon into loosening grip. 


Caged raccoon safely watches hunters at campfire. 
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Evenings along Hawaiian beaches, visitors may see islanders spear- 


Any day, 
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fishermen 


<—S 
fishing by torchlights. 


ne pa betta saci 


angle for their favorites along calm beaches, often camp for weekend. 


RELL, 


By Perry Blackshear 


ISHING IS AN adventure anytime, 
ee whether it’s the kid 
with a cane pole on the banks of a 
mid-American stream or the vaca- 
tioning banker straining against a 
300-pound marlin from the swivel 
seat of a sports boat off Trinidad. 
But in Hawaii, fishing spells adven- 
ture with every letter of the word 
“excitement,” for in the islands you 
have everything in the way of watery 
game any day, any month of the year. 

There are no “closed seasons” on 
the mid-Pacific’s year-round big deep- 
sea game. Here battling fish cruise 
the even-temperatured ocean waters 
off five resort islands constantly. 

Marlin, tuna, dolphin, wahoo, bar- 
racuda, albacore, bonito, sailfish, ca- 
valla, bonefish and hundreds of 
bright reef fish wait for bait. Trout 
and bass have been imported for 
fresh-water sport, and the adventur- 
ous can vary vacationing still more 
by grabbing a spear and going after 
octopus. Surf and shore-casting, troll- _ 
ing, spearing, torching, netting and. 
bottom fishing—all are the fare of 
Hawaii’s fishermen. And no license 
is necessary for going after the ocean 
beauties. 

Everything the fisherman needs 
may be acquired in Hawaii, and 
tackle may be rented with advice 
thrown in free. Boats may be char- 
tered for a few hours or for days 
and weeks. And there’s no fee at all 
involved when the shore-caster takes 
over a wave-sprayed rock and tries 
for 60-pound pompanos. 

Twice a year visitors test their 
techniques against those of the na- 
tives in formal fishing competitions. 
Both contests are sponsored by the 
Hawaii Big Game Fishing Club, an 
affiliate of the International Game 
Fishing Association. First is an invi- 
tational deepsea open tournament in ‘ 
the spring, generally Memorial Day 
weekend. The other meet is a fall 
event, an annual Halawai (rodeo). 

Most popular fishing grounds in 
Hawaii are out of Honolulu, Oahu is- 
land, and Kailua, Kona, Hawaii is- 
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NET or SPEAR! § 


land. Boats out of Honolulu range 
over the Molokai Channel to just off- 
shore Molokai and Lanai islands, or 
along leeward Oahu to Kaena point. 
In the summer of 1952 marlin were 
running within fifteen miles of Hon- 
olulu harbor. Kailua boats go along 
150 miles of the Kona coast, on the 
western side of Hawaii. Sailfish occa- 
sionally are taken and_that fish of the 
experts, bonefish, are Brought i in fre- 
quently by those Who go in specfal 
search of them. : 

From a size standpoint, the marlin 
is king. Since warm currents keep 
Hawaiian waters comfortable the year 
around, marlin do not migrate from 
the islands and are taken any season. 
Hawaii, the only place in the world 
where marlin are caught commer- 
cially, has seen some monsters un- 
loaded for the fishcake factories. One 
black marlin weighed in at 2,600 
pounds, and another was so large it 
had a 150-pound tuna in its stomach. 
However, average sportsfishermen’s 
catch is a 150 or 200-pounder. Win- 
ning marlins in island contests gen- 
erally are 500-pounders, sand every 
now and then a lucky visitor boats a 
striped marlin of about 600 pounds. 
In addition to black and striped mar- 
lin, Hawaii also has white or silver 
marlin. 

About as tough a fighter as the 
marlin is Hawaii’s favorite eating fish, 
the mahimahi or dolphin. george 
size taken by sportsmen is about 25 
pounds, but 65-pounders have been 
brought in by trollers. Biggest of the 
island tuna is the Allison or yellow- 
fin. Hawaii for years has held the 80- 
pound test world record—265 
pounds. Last year an island woman 
landed a 225-pounder for a new 
world’s women’s record. Record wa- 
hoo also have been caught in Ha- 
waiian waters. Some of these fast- 
striking fish top 100 pounds. Average 
size is 40 to 50 pounds. Barracuda 
from 40 to 50 pounds also are brought 
in regularly. Surfeasters in the right 
spot at the right time have landed 
100-pounders, Jack-Crevally generally 
scale 50 to 60 pounds although the 
island shorecasting record is nearer 
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Ancient Hawaiian fishing festival, hukilau, is now monthly attraction at Laie beach, Oahu. 
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Largest yellowfin tuna 
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above, 265 pounds, caught off Hawaii, 


holds 80-pound test record. 
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Giant 276-pound bass was reeled in off Maui. 


150 pounds. Trolling fishermen find 
them along rocky shores, often in 
pairs for double strikes. Bonefish, 
called oto by natives, also come 
big in Hawaii. An _ islander has 
held the world’s record since 1948 
with a 16-pounder. Special hooks 
have been designed by Hawaii fisher- 
men, permitting bonefishing over 
coral bottom without fouling. Bonito, 
interesting prey for light tackle ad- 
dicts, run from about three to 30 
pounds. . 

In all, Hawaii has approximately 
650 species of fish. Since many of 
them have Hawaiian and Japanese 
names as well as English, visiting 
fishermen sometimes get a little con- 
fused along the waterfront. But all 
charter boat skippers know the uni- 
versal common names, and vacation- 
ers have no difficulty in getting across 
the type of fish they’re after. 

Fishing boats operate in Hawaiian 
waters the year around and charter 
trips are available any season. Aver- 
age price per person for a day’s out- 
ing is $12.50, including boat, tackle 
and bait. Food and drink are sup- 
plied by the fisherman, but ice and 
galley services are available. Arrange- 
ments may be made in advance 
through a “clearing house” or by 
writing individual boat operators, 
or on the spur-of-the-minute at Hon- 
olulu or Kailua, Kona, Hawaii. Pre- 
vacation correspondence is recom- 
mended to insure space at the exact 
time preferred. Hawaii islanders 
themselves are avid fishermen and an 
unexpected run of any of the deep- 
sea big-game fish quickly draws them 
away from their offices. 
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Most exciting and adventurous fish- 
ing for many is the search for game 
undersea with a barbed spear. Under- 
water spearfishing in Hawaii is one 
of the island natives’ chief diversions 
and enjoyed by thousands of visitors 
every year. 

As Vernon Brock, director of fish 
and game division, board of agricul- 
ture and forestry in Hawaii says, 
“Spear fishing is a sport par excel- 
lence in Hawaii. The warm clear sea, 
the multitude of colorful fishes, the 
fantastic forms of the coral and the 
rock combine to make it more than 
just another way to get a catch of 
fish. On the Pacific coast of the U.S., 
spears of the same general design 
used in the Mediterranean have not 
only been widely adopted but are 
locally manufactured. Under Hawai- 
ian conditions, they have been found 
lacking. From one-third to two-thirds 
of spearing under Hawaiian condi- 
tions consists of probing under coral 
ledges or into holes. 

“Many areas, around Oahu espe- 
cially, are fished so frequently that, 
the fish are well acquainted with 
spears. These educated fish require a 
great deal of skill if they are to be 
speared successfully. After finding a 
satisfactory area in which to fish, look 
into all holes, cavities, and caverns 
in the coral. You will often find cer- 
tain kinds of fish, such as parrot fish 
or uhu, occasionally kumu, and fre- 
quently kala. Additional fish, such as 
wu, aweoweo and the reef type ahole- 
hole habitually live in these holes as 
do large and ugly puhi. A good ma- 
neuver is to approach your fish from 
behind the concealment of a coral 
head. If you have your spear set and 
meet your fish face to face rounding 
the coral head, the fish will usually 
hesitate for an instant and, by so do- 
ing, give you an excellent opportunity 
for an easy shot. 

“Spear fishing is commonly con- 
ducted in water less than 35 or 40 
feet deep, although limitations de- 
pend on the spear fishermen, of 
course. In open water shots, a large 
ulua, uhu or uku will often carry the 
spear much deeper and succeed in 
dislodging it. There are some spear 
fishermen who can reach the depth of 
65 to 70 feet when an emergency of 
this sort occurs. 

“It is possible to land rather large 
fish using a spear. Ulua approaching 


100 pounds have been speared in Ha- 
waiian waters, and they are very vig- 
orous, active and hard to kill. Sting 
rays considerably heavier than this 
have been speared successfully. How- 
ever, the spear is usually lost since 
the wound is not fatal and when the 
spear is firmly imbedded it is taken 
away by the ray. 

“Tt is not uncommon when spear- 
ing ww to have a fish snatched from 
the point of a spear by a large puhi 
as the fish is being maneuvered from. 
his home in the coral. 

“Tt must be recognized that spear 
fishing, like surf casting, is a sport 
usually pursued without too serious 
calculation as to what will be speared 
in relation to the time spent spearing. 
The fish taken are proof of the abil- 
ity, but, in themselves, are not likely 
to be commensurate with the time and 
effort expended. Half the reward is 
in the sheer enjoyment of diving and 
swimming, in cruising over coral that 
is fantastic in form, and watching the 
strange and brightly colored fishes 
that are, for the most part, both too 
lovely and too small to be wantonly 
exploited. It is most refreshing to 
enter the sea which is so clear and 
cool and look upon a world illumi- 
nated by sunlight filtered through the 
shimmering waters. Regardless of 
whether a single fish is speared, the 
relaxation and healthful exercise thus 
derived are ample rewards.” 


Good fishing! ¢ 


Fisherman spears squid, an Hawaiian delicacy. 
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A hise THROATY CRY of “Ho! Mule!” and a snaking, 
four-foot-wide path known as Bright Angel Trail in- 
troduce tourists to one of the Southwest’s most thrilling, 
spectacular and memorable travel adventures—a trip by 
mule from the South Rim of the Grand Canyon down to 
the rock-walled depths of the roaring Colorado River. 

Only about one out of every 100 visitors to Grand 
Canyon National Park bothers to “meet” the canyon by 
taking this mule trip. Most tourists are content to view 
the gorge from vantage points along the rim and say 
they've “seen” it. And the difference between meeting 
and seeing the canyon means not only an experience of 
a lifetime, but also an appreciation and understanding of 
this dramatic, natural wonder that can never be gained 
from sightseeing along the rim. 

Actually, there are three different mule trips down 
into the canyon. One is a two-day ride down Bright 
Angel Trail with an overnight stop at Phantom Ranch 
on the canyon bottom and a return the next day over the 
Kaibab Trail. The other two—the most popular trips-— 
are one-day rides, either to the banks of the Colorado 
River or to the Tonto Plateau, some 1,200 feet above the 
river. The two-day trip costs $32.75, plus tax, while the 
latter costs $10.00, plus tax. Both tariffs include the serv- 
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For a spectacular but safe trip into many-hued splendors of Grand Canyon’s twisting trails, mule train begins its fabulous descent to bottom. 


ices of a guide and mule as well as food. The only 
restrictions are a minimum age limit of twelve years and 
a maximum weight limit of 190 pounds. 

Perhaps the biggest question in most people’s minds— 
especially when they see the dirt trail clinging to sheer, 
1,000-foot cliffs—is whether the trip is safe. Guides like 
to answer by saying, “We’ve never lost a mule yet!” 
However, despite this somewhat questionable assurance, 
the trip is perfectly safe, even for travelers who have 
never been on a horse or mule in their lives. 

Indeed, the most reassuring things about the trip are 
the easy-going, long-eared mules that carry visitors down 
the trail and back. To the casual observer, the mules look 
lazy, indifferent, bored—and probably downright unre- 
liable. Actually, the mules are highly and _ specifically 
trained for these canyon treks. For example, if a rider 
tries to take a mule where he shouldn’t go, the mule 
simply ignores the command. He figures he knows more 
about the trail than any rider does, and acts accordingly. 

About 8:30 a. m., properly outfitted for a sunny ride 
in slacks or blue jeans, a long-sleeved shirt and broad- 
brimmed hat (which may be rented cheaply if you’ve 
forgotten your own), you join the crowd in the corral 
at the head of Bright Angel Trail. Within a few minutes, 
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Canyon coloring changes constantly as mule riders an 
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gle along trail. 


a wrangler leads up a saddled mule and tells you to climb 
aboard. Then, as he tightens the cinch and adjusts the 
stirrups, he’ll tell you the mule’s name and sympatheti- 
cally add, “Just hang on and relax.” 

That’s good advice, too, even though the “relaxing” 
part probably won’t come until you’re accustomed to 
seeing a precipitous drop off one side of the path and 
a sheer wall on the other. 

When everyone has been assigned a mule and the box 
lunches are loaded, the group is divided into parties of 
eight or nine persons—a convenient number for each 
guide to watch over. Then, with the rousing cry of “Ho! 
Mule!”, the trip down Bright Angel Trail begins. 

At first, you'll probably think you’re guiding the mule 
around the hairpin turns. But gradually you begin to 
realize that that old mule isn’t paying any attention to 
you. He’s going where he’s been trained to go. 

The first part of the descent zig-zags down through 
the white Kaibab Limestone layer of rock between Gran- 
deur and Maricopa Points. This stratum is loaded with 
fossil shells and fragments of hard, yellowish flint—the 
remnants of an age-old sea. And, if you can tear your 
eyes away from the sweeping vistas across the canyon 
and*the yawning vastness below you, you'll be able to 
see impressions of these old shells. 

Right after zoing through a small rock tunnel, the 
trail passes through the grayish Coconino Sandstone 
layer, then twists to the prominent bright red shale of the 
Supai formation which accounts for many of the can- 
yon’s colorful buttes and terraced formations. 

Looking out over the canyon, you will see that many 
of the formations now tower above you. Like great rock 
temples, battleships and fortresses glittering in the morn- 
ing sun, the formations resemble a weird, fantastic city 
built on an unbelievably gigantic scale. Whereas on the 
rim you were awed by the canyon’s vastness, now you 
are dwarfed by its immensity. 

Some 2,000 feet below the canyon rim is a massive, 


500-foot thick, alcove-pocked ledge known as the Red- 


wall. It presents the last really steep cliffs before the 
trail passes down the long slope of the Tonto Shale into 


the half-way point of Indian Gardens. Here, around 10:30 | 


a. m., you make a much appreciated rest stop. 

Indian Gardens, which from the rim looked like a tiny 
splash of green ink spilled into the canyon’s depths, is 
the only oasis on the entire trip. Watered by springs (the 
only drinking water on Bright Angel Trail), Indian 
Gardens—as its name implies—once was a place where 
Indians raised their crops. Now it is a tree-shaded, rock- 
surrounded retreat where mule riders and hikers can 
relax and replenish their water supply. 

The next part of the trail starts owt by passing leisurely 
through the little valley of Garden Creek and on to the 
Tonto Plateau. But this placid path is just a build-up— 
for suddenly Granite Gorge, the most spectacular part 
of the trip, drops 1,000 feet away at your feet. All around 
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you are weird, twisted and grostesquely-rugged forma- 
tions. As you ride down the snaking trail, you seem to 
be sitting on the top of the world. For a moment you are 
the monarch of all you survey. Then, within minutes, 
you once again are dwarfed by towering rock walls. 

Soon a steady murmur, that quickly rises to a roar, 
reaches your, ears. Your guide calls a halt, helps you 
dismount and points out the path covering the few re- 
maining yards to the muddy, turbulent Colorado. Look- 
ing across its 300-foot width, you can see its swift current 
still sweeyfing along the sediment from the plains and 
the canyon slopes, still cutting the gorge as it has for 
centuries. 

You look around. The world as seen from the canyon 
rim now is inverted. The canyon floor is a valley and the 
vast formations have hecome towering mountains. ete: 
thing now is UP, “wot down It is no ‘longer a grand “‘can- 
yon,’ but a grand, rock: stight “valley.’ 

Suddenly the reafyzation—overpowering and inspiring 
—strikes vou. You’have met the Grand Canyon—face to 
face—in a way that can never be appreciated by those 
who see it only from the rim. 

You'll have about an hour at the canyon bottom—time 
in which to enjoy the views eat a hearty box lunch, rest, 
swap tales with the guide, and perhaps pick up some 
useful hints on mule psychology. 

The return trip, made over the same trail, is a good 
time to put your camera to work. The ascent is made in 
easy stages with about 25 stops to rest the mules. Each 
time the party halts, the mules face out over the canyon. 
These stops provide excellent opportunities to take un- 
usual pictures of the canyon and its many formations. 

It might seem that the return trip would be repetitious 
since it’s made over the same trail, but this is not the 
case. For one thing, you’re now an old hand at mule 
riding along the narrow trail. That means you're thinking 
less of the path and seeing more of the views. Then, too, 
there’s 
animals—like the fleet-footed, big-horned mountain sheep 


always a chance you'll see some of the canyon’s 


—that live on the varied vegetation of the inner gorge. But 
more than all else, the canyon itself will be constantly 
changing—almost by the moment. The shifting and slant- 
ing rays of the afternoon sun accentuate, define and 
shadow the many formations, giving them a hundred 
different shapes and hues. It’s almost like being within 
a huge, natural kaleidoscope where each turn in the trail 
brings an enchanting and panchromatic new design. 
When you reach the rim again—about five o’clock— 
both you and the mule probably will be ready to call 
it a day. You'll be hot, dusty and tired. That’s part of the 
trip, too. But, as you walk away from the corral and take 
one last look at the canyon, the weariness will fade, your 
spirit will rise as you look again across the mighty gorge 
and realize that the Grand Canyon no longer is awesome 
and steeped in unreality. Rather, it has become a new 


and intimate friend. # 
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On floor of Canyon, visitors aoe up at nature’s majestic formations. 
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Phantom Ranch on Canyon bottom is rest point, also an overnight stop. 
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MEET A|TRAVEL by the STARS 
MEMBER toe oe oe) By Frank J. McCarthy yy xk OK OK 


Berthold 
Mongeau 


Executive 


Born in Ville St. Laurent, Que., Canada, 
and educated at the College of St. Lau- 
rent there. M. Mongeau is president 
and/or director of several Canadian 
firms. including the Labrador Construc- 
tion Co.. Mongeau Autos Ltd. and Mon- 
geau & Robert Cie Ltée. He now resides 
in Laval-sur-le-Lac, Que., with his wife 
and two daughters. 


Recent Travel: Europe, 1952; U. S. 


West Coast and Hawaii. 1953. 


Favorite Spot: For a paradisiac vaca- 
tion: Hawaii. For an invigorating vaca- 
tion: Laurentian Mountains, Que. For 
a lively vacation: Paris. 


Dr. Leon 
Gerin-Lajoie 


Professor 


Assistant to the Chairman of the World 
Medical Association, Dr. Gerin-Lajoie 
has also served as a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Medical Association for 23 years, was 
elected its 1948 President. His duties 
require constant trips and he has a 
film library containing 30,000 feet of 
travel movies. He was born in Montreal, 
and is a Professor of Gynecology at 
Montreal University, Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 
Recent Travel: Lisbon and Paris. 
Favorite Spot: “Any place where I can 
rest . . . on the Riviera or in the Swiss 
Alps or on Madeira Island, but I always 
return with great pleasure to my favor- 
ite fishing haunts, the Canadian wild 
ues particularly in Northern Que- 
ec. 
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ARIES March 21 to April 20. A 

vacation that offers quiet relaxa- 

tion will be found at a resort off 
the beaten path, preferably in the moun- 
tains. A sea trip would also be fine. Ber- 
muda, with its blue skies, warm sun- 
shine, coral beaches and lovely flower 
gardens would create a special haven of 
happiness for you. The perfumed air, 
leisurely atmosphere, good food, ex- 
cellent service, and the opportunity to 


buy beautiful importations at low prices ~ 


makes this a vacation paradise. 
TAURUS April 21 to May 20. 
What magic there is for you in 
the scenic wonders of Colorado! 
Go prepared for camping, horseback 
riding, hiking along rugged trails, and 
sensational fishing in mountain streams. 
You can stay at expensive hotels, but 
dude ranches or rustic cabins should 
prove especially exhilarating to you. 
GEMINI May 21 to June 20. 
Visualize the islands of Trinidad. 
Imagine eating and sleeping at 
Tobago, Barbados, St. Kitts and Mar- 
tinique. See yourself in your mind’s eye 
visiting beautiful beaches, and looking 
at the lush green foliage. Each spot is 
a natural setting of romance and love 
for you. The Barbados Islands that are 
part of the British Empire do not re- 
quire passports for American tourists. 
Neither does Martinique. 
Om CANCER June 21 to July 22. 
@~O Florida, a winter playground for 
years, is also a summer vacation 
mecca for you. There is always a plea- 
sant ocean breeze, giving wonderful 
zest to laughter and friendliness and 
wherever you go youll find lavish 
beauty. Shell collecting along the 
beaches is a good pastime. Along the 
keys you will see amazing specimens of 
marine life. 
LEO July 23 to August 22. Have 
you read any of the novels pub- 
lished during the early years of 
this century about the Grand Tour? Re- 
trace the path of others for an unusual 
experience with history, cultural tradi- 
tions and racial lore. You can start on 
such a trip in a matter of hours. 
VIRGO August 23 to September 
22. The central portion of the 
U. S. is an ideal vacation area 
for health-conscious you. Headquarters 
for health and food diets is at Battle 
Creek, Mich. At the famous Sanitarium 
it is possible to spend several weeks 
in delightful surroundings, eating lus- 
cious meals, and enjoying innumerable 
recreational facilities. In Minnesota 
another health center is located—the 
world famous Mayo Clinic. 
LIBRA September 23 to October 
=== 22. For abundant hospitality, go 
south. What a treat for you to 
breathe the scent of magnolia trees in 


a leisurely atmosphere. A holiday below 
the Mason and Dixon line will be a fas- 
cinating experience. The Deep South is 
filled with old tradition, while offering 
modern travel conveniences. Busy fac- 
tories, magnificent mansions, and one- 
room cottages in out-of-the-way places 
will vie for your attention. 
SCORPIO October 23 to Novem- 
ber 22. You will find travel plea- 
sures in Mexico with its majestic 
cathedrals, pagan pyramids, modern 
buildings, adobe huts, ox-carts, speed- 
ing automobiles, unpaved highways and 
up-to-date airfields. The instant you 
leave Texas you will feel that you are in 
another world where people venerate 
ideals that are based on profound emo- 
tional philosophies and follow customs 
that retain an ancient dignity. 
SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 
December 20. If you want to get 
back to the past, go to Peru where 
you can see for yourself the relics of 
the fabulous Incas. At this time of the 
year it is winter in South America. so 
you may have to omit the summer re- 
sort of Chosica from your itinerary, but 
there are the Inca ruins at Cajamar- 
quilla. The headquarters of the ancient 
Inca civilization at Cuzco is an archeo- 
logist’s dream come true. 


Vion December 21 to 


January 19. For you, each state of 
the Far West is filled with entic- 
ing vacation spots. Take your choice of 
any location. It may be hard to make 
your selection since there are more than 
15,000,000 acres of national parks, lofty 
mountain ranges, deep gorges, diversi- 
fied plant life, spectacular waterfalls, 
majestic glaciated areas, vast fruit 
groves, deserts, canyons, giant redwood 
trees, fantastic caverns, huge geysers, 
and some of the greatest engineering 
projects in the world. 
aw AQUARIUS January 20 to Feb- 
WY ruary 18. Belgium should be high 
on your vacation list. The old 
town of Tongres is full of relics left by 
the Romans and Franks. Antwerp is 
where Van Dyck and Rubens worked at 
their artistic masterpieces. A half hour 
from Brussels are the battlefields of 
Waterloo. These splendors will greatly 
appeal to your fine sense of the historic. 
PISCES February 19 to March 20. 
Canada is the land of bounty for 
you. The roads connecting Mon- 
treal and Quebec are through lovely 
farmlands, flanked by hardwood forests. 
Sherbrooke is the.center of real vacation 
country with be ine lakes and fine 
trout streams. There is a summer 
theatre and school for acting at Knowl- 
ton on Brome Lake. On the Montergran 
Hills you can see quartz rock heaved up 
by volcanic action. 
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Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 


D° YOU REST your mental globe on your travels, or 
do you store it with Information and Observation? 
Here are 15 Questions designed to probe into its Nooks 
& Crannies, Score 5 for each correct answer, and if you 
rack up 50 or less, you need to renew that passport. 

1. Foreigners figure things outlandishly. How would 
you translate kilometers into miles? Liters into gallons? 
2. What Upstanding Paris Landmark is known as the 
“Oilwell Without Oil” ? 

3. You’re economy-luxury minded. What European con- 
veyance offers dirt-cheap fares, two drivers, an English- 
speaking hostess, snaek bay, radio and lavatory? 

4. The U.S.S. Athéling; former baby-flattop, has meta- 
morphisized into a new glamour ship. Name it. 

5. The higher the dgck.the higher the price. But what 
great advantage waffd “C” and “D” deck-accommoda- 
tions have over “A” and “B’’? 

6. What’s wrong with this statement: “I pressed $5 into 
the flight hostesses’ hand at Shannon Airport. She 
squeezed it gratefully!” 

7. You’re a smart capitalist. Okay, name five capitals 
of Canada’s nine provinces. 

8. Fido loves travel and foreign females like anyone 
else. How would you get him abroad? 

9. As a Figger-Filbert, approximately how many Amer- 
icans spent how much last year abroad? How much will 
the ’53 total be? 

10. National Parks are Poor Men’s Paradises. In what 
states are Yellowstone? ,Zion? Yosemite? Olympic? 
Glacier ? 

ll. “The Suffering Bar Steward.” popular at Shepheard’s 
Hotel in Cairo is (a) a bartender with a permanent 
hangover; (b) a murder mystery; or (c) a long drink 
of gin, Greek brandy, mint, lime, lemon, orange, ginger 
ale, bitters and ice? 

12. Answer True or False: “The Patek-Philippe is 
France’s smallest, cheapest and most precision-made car!” 
13. A current Broadway musical and a recent hit movie 
hymn the praises of Parisian life. Name them. 

14. You’re hot-rodding it from New York City to the 
West Coast. Which is closest: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle? 

15. Time is of the essence. It’s noon in New York. 
What’s the hour in London? Honolulu? Rio? Rome? 


Tokyo? 


CHANGING YOUR HOME ADDRESS? 
If you are moving to a new location, be sure to 
notify TRAVEL of the change at least six weeks in 
advance to insure proper delivery. Write to: 
Circulation Department 
TRAVEL 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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Solution To Brain-Twisters Will Be Found on Page 48 


HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 

1 Baseball with blood—every 1 Mons. Lugosi 

spring Franco throws out the 2 Employer 

first bull! 3 Pert er 
10 Common to Waves and Tide Seo es ines 

ae x 4 What crepe de sheen has 

14 Bum Biblical trader & i 5 
15 Where the local judge prac- 5 Drips caught in drafts 

tises highway robbery 6 Baby plus farina equals this 
16 The late Miss Valez 7 Blueprints for Nazis 
17 What the hula gals neck you 8 Travelers’ tonics 

with 9 Gives it the f yeball 
18 Coast of Western Asia Minor See Ocalan cs 

2 : 5 10 Ghent and Bruges are _ its 
19 We contracted this associa- z pars 3 5 

4 capitals, it’s known for its 

tion here ee elds 
20 It’s chillier than Chile, and Wisi 4 h 

contains Franz Josef Land 11 eee ee the boot, or 
22 Galloped by shanksmare eee 
24 You'll find a ham in ‘this 12 Altar end of church 
26 Dispatch 13 $10 word for nickel grubbers 
27 Bid fondly on the Queens and foreign travel pests 
31 What the Fjords are most 21 Hawkeye State, flower: wild 
34 He said this and lost his free- rose 

dom (2 wds.) 5 23 Cooked up the Cuzsco civiliz- 
85 Far Easterner Russia’s forging ation 

chains of freedom for 25 Destroyer of idol classes 


37 Where violent Romans _ got 
athlete’s foot 
38 Champagne should be drunk 


27 You might get a haddock for 
a few scents’ floundering 
around this smeltitorium 


in these 28 Bid fondly on les French 
40 Your great-great-great-great- batescx is 
great-etc-grandpa Bee Oe 29 Tie up the United States at 
41 Spin, past the piers 
42 Children of lowdown old 30 Finnish Middlemen, disappear 
soles a: fa% when they rise 
44 Heavens, it’s limitless, and 32 Where you’d go to climb 
going up all the time! Everest 
47 The Louvre is this kind --- 33 Grow hardened to 
48 of this " 36 Poets’ under 
50 Removes from the wits, and 39 Snorgewagons 


P he hair re A 
upends the 43 It’s positively certain 


‘ ite’s ki 
52 Aphrodite s kid 45 Sacred River of Southern 
54 Victor, the French word- India 
slinger e— 
3 6 i} I hat tl 
55 Father Knickerbocker’s famed AS, Gets thee. mens Ot aia 


reluctant girl friend cried! 


Lager Factory 5 é 49 One of the mushy Marshes 
59 Flying thru the air with 51 Queen City of the Maumee, 
EB .O:8e and place where the sword 
63 When youg, Daddy sat her was mightier than the pen 
here, later her boss did an GS Galkewalk 
64 Spars, in cantish position 56. Brésk. the te 
66 snegeuete ION 57 What the Queen tied up to 
Senos : and looked down on 
67 Southern Judah city: see 58 East Indian palm mudding 
Joshua Rie ys mush 
68 Cuba’s sweetest contribution 60 Kirghiz S.S.R. mountain 
69 Roomy platform range 
70 High points in British scenery 61 No in German 
71 Revolutionary battlefield on 62 What students take a passing 
Hudson, now state park (2 fancy to 
wds.) 65 Sunflower State (abb.) 
35 
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PEAK Up! SAY IT IN GERMAN y mex sherover 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 


. What is the shortest way to— 


. | want to go to— 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at—? 


. | would like to have— 
. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than | wish to spend, 


can you show me_ something 


else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some— 


. Bring us the check. 
. Good 


night, 
good-bye. 


good morning, 


. Thank you very much, it was a 
pleasure to make your acquain- 


tance, 
again. 


I hope we shall meet 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,-19, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday. 


. January, February, March, April, 


May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. Winter, Spring, Summer, 


Fall. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. Ich will zu (nach) . 


TRANSLATION 


. Entschuldigen Sie, bitte. 


. Welches ist der kiirzeste Weg zu 


sae ARAChaL es & 


. . gehen. 


. Um wieviel Uhr fahrt der Zug 


(Autobus) ab? 


. Um wieviel Uhr kommen wir in 


ean 


-elehamochte: . si ¢ 


. Wieviel kostet das? 


Das ist mehr als ich ausgeben 
will. Konnen Sie mir etwas an- 
deres zeigen? 


. Ich mochte zwei Billets fur die , 


Auffiihrung heute abend. 


. Ober, bringen Sie uns bitte et- 


Was . 
| 


. Zahlen, bitte! 


. Guten Abend, Guten Morgen, 


Auf Wiedersehn. 


. Danke schon. Es freut mich sehr, 


Ihre Bekanntschaft gemacht zu 
haben. Hoffentlich begegnen wir 
uns bald wieder. 


Wollen Sie bitte Ihre Telefon- 


nummer aufschreiben ? 


Eins, zwei, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, 
sieben, acht, neun, zehn, elf, 
zwolf, dreizehn, vierzehn, funf- 
zehn, sechszehn, siebzehn, acht- 
zehn, neunzehn, zwanzig, dreis- 
sig, vierzig, finfzig, sechszig, 
siebzig, achtzig, neunzig, hun- 
dert, fiinfhundert, tausend. 


Sonntag, Montag, Dienstag, Mitt- 
woch, Donnerstag, Freitag, Sams- 
tag (Sonnabend). 


Januar, Februar, Marz, April, 
Mai, Juni, Juli, August, Septem- 
ber, Oktober, November, Dezem- 
ber. Winter, Frihling, Sommer, 
Herbst. 


PRONUNCIATION 

1. Entshodldeegen zee, bitte. 

2. Velshes ist der kirtseste vake tsoo 
Jue Cali y Senae: 

3. Ish vill tsoo (mahk) . .. gay-en. 

4. Oom veefeel oor fairt der tsook 
(Owtoboos) ahp? 

5. Oom veefeel oor kommen veer 
in 42a 

6. Ish meshte . 

7. Veefeel kostet dus? 

8. Dus ist mare, alss ish aussgaiben 
vill. Kennen zee meer et-vus un- 
deress ts-eye-gen? 

9. Ish meshte tsv-eye bee-yéts feer 
dee owfeerung hoite ahbent. 

10. Ohber, bringen zee oons_hitte 
ét-vus. 
11. Tsahlen, bitte. 


14. 


LS. 


16. 


17. 


. Gooten ahbent, gooten morgen, 


owt veederzane. 


. Dunke shane. Es froit mish zare, 


eere bekahnntshahft gemahkt tsoo 
hahben. Hoffentlish begay-gnen 
veer oons bahlt veéder. 


Vollen zee bitte eere telef6noomer 
aufshreye-ben ? 


Kye-nss, tsv-eye, dr-eye, feer, finf, 
zex, zeeben, ahkt, noin, tsane, elf, 
tsvelf, dr-eye-tsane, feértsane, 
finftsane, zéxtsane, zeéptsane, 
ahkt-tsane, nointsane, tsvantsik, 
dr-eye-ssik, feer-tsik,  finf-tsik, 
zek-tsik, zeep-tsik, ahkt-tsik, noin- 
tsik, hoondert, finf-hoondert, tau- 
zent. 


Zonntahk, mohntahk,  deenss- 
tahk, mittvok, donnerss-tahk, fr- 


eye-tahk, zamss-tahk (z6nn-ah- 
bent) \ 
Yannuahr, fébruahr, merts, ahp- 


ril, meye, yodnee, yodlee, ow- 
goost, zeptember, oktober, no- 
vember, day-tsember. Vinter, 
free-ling, zommer, herbst. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Co 


STABLISHMENT of new credit 
Hy card system for all hotels affili- 
ted with American Hotel Association 
jas been announced. . . . Castellana 
lilton opens4in Madrid July 16.... 
ixcavation has begun for an outdoor 
wimming pool in patio of Chase 
Jotel in St. Louis. . . . Million-dol- 
ar inn is planned for Longview, 
fexas. ... Phoenix’s Hotel Westward 
To nk soon have a ‘TWistory, 200- 
oom addition. ‘Dewitt Hotel ing - 
ewiston, Me., has ded $60, 000 re- 
urbishing program. . # Revised 1953 
Jigest of Distingutsked Resorts is 
iow available from Robert Warner, 
ne., for free. . . . Laurentide Inn, 
ste. Agathe des Monts, Quebec, is 
indergoing redecoration. . . . All 
yedrooms in main building of Tides 
nn, Irvington, Va., have been air- 
-onditioned. Bermuda’s St. 
zeorge Hotel has converted a second 
loor suite into an additional guest 
yarlor for reading, bridge, cocktails. 
. . Hollywood Hills Hotel, Old Forge, 
N.Y., has daily seaplane sightseeing 
aunts in addition to boat trips over 
‘ulton chain of lakes. . . . Augusta’s 
3on Air Hotel has been air-condi- 
ioned. . . . Plans for immediate 
onstruction of seven-story hotel on 
Waikiki Beach in Honolulu have been 
innounced. Sheraton chain of 


14 eastern hotels is installing TV sets 
in all guest rooms. . . . Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel has opened new in- 
formal eatery, the Coffee Deck... . 
New cocktail lounge, Apple Box, now 
brightens Cascadian hotel in Wenat- 
chee, Wash .. . Baker hotel in Dal- 
las, Texas,. expanded banquet and 
meeting facilities to twelve such 
rooms. . . . Hotel Mark Hopkins in 
San Francisco inaugurated Lochin- 
var Room and Kiltie Bar in outbreak 
of Scotch designs. Boston’s 
Sheraton Plaza recently opened a 
combination news and gift shop... . 
Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, 
Mass., starts diggings this summer for 
new salt-water pool, pro-size tennis 
courts, nine-hole putting green... . 
Baseball fans can get bargain “Pack- 
age weekends” at hotels in Milwaukee 
Hotel Association by indicating game 
for which tickets are wanted a time 
of placing room reservation. ...A 
30-room hotel with 30 guest cottages 
is planned for north shore of St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, blueprints in- 
dicating early 1954 inaugural. . . At 
Cambridge Beaches in Bermuda, 
four new cottages are being built. . . 
Fireproof structure now replaces 
main lodge of Paradise Ranch, Wood- 
land Park, Colo., which was de- 


stroyed by fire last season. 


roud marlin catcher readies for International Marlin and Sailfish Tournament July 4 to 
\ugust 4 in Canal Zone, with headquarters at the El Panama Hotel. Above catch: 481 pounds. 
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Model of new Statler shows striking design. 


NEW Hotel Statler, strikingly dif- 
: ferent in design, is now rising in 
Hartford, Conn. With walls of glass, 
aluminum and porcelain-enamel in- 
stead of masonry, the 455-room, six- 
teen-story hotel is the first in the 
world with this unique feature. Rem- 
iniscent of the U.N. Building in 
Manhattan, the hotel will be air con- 
ditioned, have radio-TV service in 
guest rooms. 


FOR SINCLAIR 
TOUR gated y= 


¥ If you’re planning an auto 
trip, why not stop in at 
Sinclair’s modern Auto Tour 
Service Bureau for the best 
routing and the latest road 
information? Where to go... 
where to stay... how to get 
there . . . Sinclair travel ex- 
perts are ready to help you. 
Just stop in, phone or write— 
no charge, of course. 


SINCLAIR AUTO 
TOUR SERVICE 


A free service of 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


Sinclair Oil Building 
600 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance W. 48th St, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Tel.: Cl 6-3600 
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A YACHT 


Under novel system now in effect, vacationers can sail yacht through Holland waters inexpensively, passing windmills, above, seeing new sights. 


O SEE NEW PLACES and enchanting old villages, to go 
| ae for a hearty bite or a leisurely stroll at any 
time you wish because you are traveling on your private 
yacht, is a wonderful way to relish the true meaning of 
the word vacation. 

In Holland, you can so feel like such a millionaire— 
with a lot less than a million. A 39-foot cabin cruiser, 
comfortably sleeping six to eight persons, complete with 
a fully equipped galley and linen closet, can be had for as 
little as $135.00 or less per week. In this price are in- 
cluded the wages of a highly competent skipper who 
knows all the inland waterways and places of interest. 
He takes full care of the boat and, if so desired, will 
prepare your meals. Divide this amount by four or six 
and you will pay less than for staying in a hotel. No 
worries, no schedules to meet. Have your meals in de- 
lightful eating places ashore or on board. No high waves, 
no seasickness. It is one of the most romantic ways to 
spend a vacation. Cruising along Holland’s numerous 
waterways you will enjoy the country from a viewpoint 
usually not seen by the average tourist. Seated in the 
deck-house or baking in the sun on the bow you will see 
the lovely countryside sliding by. Ancient draw-bridges 
and modern locks will be opened for you. You will pass 
or go through charming villages, well off the beaten 
track. Whenever you see a point of interest you simply 
moor your private hotel and go ashore. 

At night your yacht will be tied to the mooring of an 
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ancient fishing village, a large city like Amsterdam or 
Utrecht, in the harbor of a local yacht club or in the 
splendid seclusion of a little island in one of the lake 
districts. In the morning you are greeted by the cheerful 
“Good Mornings” of fellow boatsmen nearby preparing 
their ships for the daily activities. The skipper will have 
a good breakfast ready, or you might have this meal in 
the dining room of a yacht club. A little later, a small 
boat may come alongside and a man will yell out (in 
Dutch naturally), “Good morning folks, do you need 
fresh bread, milk, vegetables?” After having taken in 
your supplies, off you will go again to other places, to 
see the famous Cheese Market at Alkmaar or the world’s 
largest flower market at Aalsmeer. You can go through 
the canals of Amsterdam, across the Zuider Zee to the lake 
districts of Friesland. There are hundreds of places to 
visit. And don’t forget your’ lodging is always there. No 
re-packing, no carrying of bags. When you like to swim, 
your private pool is right outside your quarters. Just 
jump overboard! 

Holland’s lakes and waterways winding through a 
photogenic picturebook country are open to every man’s 
budget, large or small. You can also rent sailing yachts 
and smaller cruisers, with or without skipper, for much 
less. Most of the boats can be rented through the Nether- 
lands Boat Owners Association, 

This is the way to really enjoy your vacation and to 
live the carefree life of a yachtsman. ¢ . 
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OCATED TWELVE miles west of 

Buhl, Idaho, on U. S. Highway 
30 is a splendid spa, Banbury Hot 
Springs on the banks of the Snake 
River. 

It consists of a--yery- large swim- 
ming pool fed fr$m natural hot min- 
eral water by the hot Springs, nicely 
furnished cabins, picnic grounds and 
facilities for boat.rding, water skiing 
and fishing. 

Water in the swimming pool is 
maintained at a temperature of 86°, 
and has all modern conveniences. The 
cabins have complete electric kitchens 
for cooking. 

Open until September 15 each year, 
its visitors are mainly vacationers and 
varied groups on social outings. Stone 
fireplaces and a number of tables aid 
in picnic fun. 

Banbury does not claim to cure 
any disease as yet, but it definitely 
feels that the hot mineral baths not 
only eliminate excess poisons from 
the body but help restore the entire 
system back to health in nature’s own 
way. It has been reported that the 
springs will relieve suffering from 
neuritis, arthritis, internal goiter, in- 
digestion, rheumatism, lumbago and 
liver, kidney or bladder disorders. 
The springs also have a wonderful 
healing effect for any external sore, 
it is said. 

No specialization has yet been 
made in clinical facilities for dietary 
care, nursing or therapeutic treat- 
ment, but the private hot baths are 
available to anyone. 

Beautiful scenery is abundant in 
the locale. Box Canyon, Blind Can- 
yon and the Majestic River Canyon 
are sites famed in the area for their 
splendor. 

Within the Buhl area are such 
southern Idaho oddities as the Sink- 
ing Farm, about six miles from Ban- 
bury Hot Springs, and twelve miles 
southwest of the spa stands Balancing 
Rock, tons of stone perfectly perched 
atop a rock no larger than three feet 
in diameter. 4 
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Banbury Hot Springs outdoor pool offers visitors opportunity for recuperative recreation. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM _ Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe’s 
301 Holand Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri, 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails, Mellinger, 157, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 188- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Collecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.”’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolvia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


RAISE ORCHIDS——at home—big profits—fas- 
cinating. Year ’round any climate. No green- 
house. Instructions, including 3 orchid plants, 
sent for no-risk examination. Free details. 
Fiowerland, 601 C.E, S$. Vermont, Los Angeles 
3% 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept, 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


FINER FOODS from famous places . . . for 
the epicurean . . . for unusual gifts .. . for 
menu variety. Write to-day for free lists. 
Browns Fancy & Imported Foods, 3117 East 
13th, Wichita, Kansas. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here, Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost a few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 667 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


300 GUMMED, colorful address labels (print- 
ing three lines) in Gift Box only $1.00. At- 
tractive and practical. Ideal for Stationery— 
envelopes—checks—-boxes—cards. Samples 
for stamp. Joel Tilberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 


ROME, VENICE, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, 
Paris, Versailles, Fountainbleau, French Rivi- 
era, Austrian Tyrol, Madrid, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Athens, Bali, India, Pakistan, Etc. 
High quality color Slides, Catalog ‘‘T’’ Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York, 


WORLD TOUR—opportunity join small con- 
genial group visiting S. Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan etc. Extensive sightseeing 
entertainment, First class all inclusive. Write 
Captains Party, Box 72, Staten Island 14, 
New York. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa, 
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PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


PORTS EVENTS form an important part of the Paris 
=z fy social schedule during July, with two international 
horse races, both at St. Cloud, the Prix Maurice de Nieuil 
and the Grand Prix de St. Cloud. And the visitor to Paris 
during July had better prepare himself for conversation 
and headlines devoted to nothing but the Tour de France 
for many days. This annual international bicycle race, 
a thrilling and dangerous test of endurance and skill, is 
to the Europeans what the World Series is to Americans. 
The 1953 contest is of special importance as it marks 
the 50th anniversary of the Tour, and the cyclists will 
follow the same route as the pioneers of 1903. Cyclists 
from France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Spain 
and Luxembourg will leave from a French Eastern city. 
They will travel up north into Luxembourg and Belgium, 
descend into France by the Pyrenees, then over to the 
Riviera, and mount the dangerous paths of the Alps for 
their grand entry into Paris. As they speed through 
villages and cities, they will be welcomed by cheering 
townspeople who have erected special stands to seat the 
masses who wish to see them. It would be advisable to 
rent your grandstand seat well in advance for the big 
final arrival into Paris. 

The Paris spring and summer season reaches its climax 
with the most colorful series of events of the whole ‘year, 
commemoration of Bastille Day on July 14. French In- 
dependence Day is celebrated with such a display of color 
and pageantry, lightheartedness and gaiety, that it will 
always remain an unforgettable experience for the visitor. 
The splash of color and the splendor of the magnificent 
dress uniforms of the proud students of St. Cyr, mingled 
with the traditional trappings of the Republican Guards, 
the Foreign Legionnaires, the giant Sengalese and other 
military regiments who participate in the parades up the 
Champs-Elysees, inspire in French and tourists alike a 
quickening of the senses. The ceremonies at the Arch of 
Triumph as tribute is paid to the dead and living veter- 
ans of the two great wars provide a serious prelude to the 
events of the rest of the day and night. Parades continue, 
and drums beat, and soldiers march, but it is the people 
of Paris who make of Bastille Day the eventful holiday 
that it is. Dancing in the street begins at dawn and con- 
tinues until dawn the next day. As night falls, giant fire- 
works, set off along the banks of the Seine, light up the 
entire city as if it were day. 4 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


N ORGANIZATION which sets itself out to smooth things 
A for the stranger is the Traveller’s Guild, with a club 
room at 29 Buckingham Street, within a stone’s throw of 
the pigeons in Trafalgar Square. We were first drawn to 
it by the ingenious telephone number it arranged to 
have—TRAfalgar 3342 which, on a London phone, means 
you dial the word TRAFFIC. 

If you want to know where to get a transformer which 
will enable an American razor to work on English cur- 
rent, or a good place to park Junior while you take a 
weekend off “doing” the Shakespeare country, the Guild 
will oblige. It will handle your baggage, receive and 
forward mail, produce a. drive-yourself car, provide a 
good guide, get theatre tickets, rent a radio or TV set, 
or provide secretarial assistance. It will take care, too, 
of your travel arrangements, and give you an up-to-date 
list of hotels, apartments or rooms which are comfortable 
and reasonable in price. To sum up, you can ask the 
Guild any question and get an answer. 

On the social side you can use the club room to meet 
friends, play bridge, or just relax and watch television— 
which in July will bring full coverage of a number of 
sporting events, including lawn tennis at Wimbledon. 
The membership charge is very modest. 

To assist visitors, two other groups, the London County 
Council and the Royal Society of Arts, insert Wedgewood 
blue plaques with white lettering in the facades of famous 
houses, giving details of the celebrities who once lived 
there. A book which lists all these residences is called the 
Blue Plaque Guide, and costs 7/6. Use of it should add 
greatly to the pleasure of those who explore London on 
foot, or those who have literary or other special interests. 

It might be prudent to remind travelers that the first 
Monday in August is a Bank Holiday and everything, 
but everything, is shut. This year it falls on August 3, so 
if you are arriving in England that weekend don’t count 
on cashing a check until Tuesday. On the other hand, 
if you take yourself to Hampstead Heath on Monday 
afternoon you will see the English ‘in the rare process 
of letting down their hair at the famous fair. When your 
feet begin to hurt you could move on to have a drink at 
Jack Straw’s Castle or the Spaniard’s Inn, famous hos- 
telries on the Heath. Spaniard’s Inn has strong connec- 
tions with the notorious highwayman, Dick Turpin. It 
will not be empty on Bank Holiday evening. ¢ 
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TiPs 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


/ 
VS oivcn' bate Declan Shall Of Company 


des DIFFERENCES IN atmosphere, language and customs 
are well-kown to the millions of vacationers who travel 


to Mexico each year, However, the differences in eating 
and drinking hgbits south of the border too often take 
them unawares. © ~~ 

Climate, sanitation«methods and* food preparation in 
“‘manana-land’’*fécessitate alterations in the American’s 
culinary customs. If such precautions aren’t taken, the un- 
wary eater and drinker may easily fall victim to a common 
ailment known to menu-wise Mexicans as Turismo. 

A few, simple preventive measures can assure you of 
a happy, healthful sojourn in this fascinating country. 
It’s best to avoid uncooked vegetables of all kinds, 
whether in salads or other dishes. 

If you find the mangoes, papayas, melons and other 
tropical fruits available in all Mexican markets irresistible 
—and you probably will—be sure to peel them before 
eating. If you order tropical fruits in a restaurant, the 
waiter will be glad to peel them before serving you. 

What you drink in Mexico is just as important to your 
vacation enjoyment as what you eat. Experienced Mexican 
vacationists never drink tap water, even in hotels or res- 
taurants. You'll find it wisest to stick to special bottles 
of distilled water which are healthful, tasty and available 
all over Mexico. Don’t be afraid of water used in hot 
preparations such as coffee and tea. The boiling involved 
in brewing such beverages eliminates the water drinking 
hazard. 

A watchword equally valuable at home and in siesta- 
land is: “Eat and drink moderately always.” Excessive 
eating at your own table of foods familiar to you may 
cause no more trouble than occasional indigestion. But 
over-eating of unfamiliar foods, seasoned and prepared 
differently, can cause real upset to the tourist’s stomach. 
The change in altitude in Mexico, much of which is a 
mountainous terrain, affects the digestive tract of the 
tourist. 

The food in Mexico, like the people and the customs, 
is exotic, with the culinary fare running a tasty gamut 
from Mexican to French and Italian dishes. You'll find 
dining south of the border can be as much fun as sight- 
seeing. 

Just remember to adjust your food habits, and you'll 
be in condition to enjoy every magnificent moment of 


your Mexican trip! ¢ 
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READERS CHUICE 


By John Gribble 


C RATER LAKE IS the main feature of Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park in Oregon. It can be reached by excellent 
highways, 84 miles from Medford or about 70 miles from 
Klamath Falls. Crater Lake, approximately six by seven 
miles across, is without visible inlet or outlet. It lies 
1,600 feet below the rim, which is 8,000 feet in elevation, 
and in one place is 2,000 feet deep. The Phantom Ship 
and Wizard Island, itself a crater, may be visited in sum- 
mer by boat. The purity and depth of the water, under a 
clear sky, give it a magnificant indigo blue. A very con- 
venient camp ground has been laid out in sight of the lake, 
or you may stay at an excellent hotel which serves meals. 
There is also a cafe and souvenier shop. Competent guides 
conduct nature trips and give illustrated lectures. 

As soon as the snow melts on the meadows, a great 
quantity and variety of wild flowers burst into bloom, 
from those native to the lower altitudes to many alpine 
species. These re-seed themselves year after year, for pick- 
ing of the flowers is strictly forbidden. Birds and animals 
are also protected. The chipmunks and golden mantled 
squirrels will eat from your hands as will the Oregon jays 
and Clark’s nutcrackers. Deer frequently stand at atten- 
tion when tourists pass, and bears come out of the woods 
in late afternoon to the feeding trough at Headquarters, 
where the rim-road branches off from the highway at 
Annie Springs. People are told not to feed the bears and 
never to get between the old bears and their cubs. 

Annie Creek and Sand Creek have worn deep canyons 
through moderately soft soil, leaving tall and often gro- 
tesque pinnacles, somewhat like an Easter parade with 
hats askew. There are several turn-outs on the highway 
where you may stop to inspect and photograph them. In 
summer an interesting ride may be made around the rim. 

If your stay is brief, it is possible to leave Medford in 
the morning, lunch at the lake and return the same day by 
way of Diamond Lake, or through the Indian Reservation, 
past Klamath Lake, over 40 miles long, and back to Med- 
ford. There are numerous interesting side trips if you 
have more time, such as Mare’s Egg Spring and Rolling 
Spring. # 


Travelers rowing on Crater Lake near island called Phantom Ship. 
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OST REMARKABLE SERVICE of the U. S. Post Office, of 

32,500 R.F.D. routes in the country, can now be en- 
joyed by tourists. Captain Oliver McNabb, postman for 
the Inland Navigation Company on this 95-mile dash 
up the Snake River on the “River Route” of the post 
office at Lewiston, Idaho, has put in service a 52-foot- 
long cabin-freight cruiser to carry vacationists along with 


the mail into Hell’s Canyon. < 

Letters and parcels on the River Route are delivered 
to isolated settlers along the Snake where it flows between 
Idaho and Oregon south of the Idaho city. 

Until May, 1952, Captain McNabb made his fourteen- 
hour round-trip into the canyon, deepest abyss on the 
North American continent, aboard an open motorboat 
powered by two husky engines. But passengers used to be 
limited by weather conditions and size of the craft. “My 
river trips in winter were no vacation treat,” states Mr. 
McNabb. 

But the boat that had to be used formerly during low 
water on the Snake—from July through September each 
year—was even smaller than the motorboat. And the 
mailman was even more exposed. Shallow water and 
46 stretches of white-water rapids in the run from Lewis- 
ton limited Mr. McNabb to a sixteen-foot sea sled of 
stout plywood construction. 

The well-engineered two-foot water draft of the new 
boat, the Wenaha, eliminates the low-water worry during 
the summer. 
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Mail-carrying boat, left, cuts along 
Snake River. Above, passengers on 
Idaho take rapid ride for thrills. 


By Bob Forbes 


Primitive, remote Hell’s Canyon is at places 1,000 feet 
deeper than the famed Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. But until recently it has attracted little notice be- 
cause of its unapproachable nature. The mail-delivery 
boat on the Snake takes the only regular means of en- 
trance into its rock-bound confines. 

Early explorers of the Pacific Northwest soon learned 
to steer clear of the foaming water in Hell’s Canyon. 

In 1811, the canyon turned back explorers of John 
Jacob Astor’s expedition. The party’s casualties here 
were recorded as “one man drowned, two perished of 
hunger and cold, and one became insane.” 

Twenty years later, the gorge baffled a party under 
Captain Benjamin Bonneville, whose scribe observed: 
“Nothing we gazed upon in any other region can for a 
moment compare in wild majesty and impressive stern- 
ness with the series of scenes which here at every turn 
astonished our senses and filled us with awe.” 

Other transportation on the River Route exists. Kyle 
McGrady of Clarkston, Washington, is a one-time mail- 
man of Hell’s Canyon who has received national publicity. 
He now has a lodge in the canyon and a large motorboat 
taking pleasure seekers to it. John‘ Olney of Lewiston 
operates a freight boat on the roaring river, the Idaho, 
which takes large groups of people for a one or two-day 
trip into one of the least spoiled sections of the country. 

At any rate, the Hell’s Canyon mail trip is a special 
delivery of thrills for the traveler. 4 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
fpr them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our wateFways, the protection of our 
forests afd our-wild animé and bird life; to 
assist all ynovgments that make travel safe 
and attraettve; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 


National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INQING. a,, sic os GF Gas ous esi aultas IEE ee ee eee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Adidresa 8 -n- eck eee 
(please print) 
Cityicemrar 7 LATER tac eames 
Name of nominating member .......... 
Address: 
Membership’ "4 takin Se ee Gee ee eee 


| Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Rear pl arniig e EEN (0c. cioc ael se <i <"staye owe = isis ares 


Wiis Salley wuat ene) a) level eherel $e oils) #9 © wis 6 ee'ee wie 6 2-6 10 leu8 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 
LLIET st 2 ee ee in my party. I plan to 
TRAV Er fee eis ease oe roe Ls RW SU 00 sr uegyerte eae eae 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 
MOET 4 alge S 6 SSR ea ae a Membership #....... 


Send information to: 
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©9OOSOFOHHSEHHOHHOHHOOHOOHOOSOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOECS: 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


Iam planning a’ trip trom]. < =.2a- oun 
Oa eae, ee eal and would like a routing 
at: ere RPMI CN. crete rt Ss Bitlet: 38 


Naine ~.\SRincs yee cate hte ee ne 
Membership-No:, 20, eee rae 
Addyeus.ccigwatcien sae ress eee CO ee 
QU Ae cy a OOD nce RN es Sl ERS 
DOTS hice LALO sia csiie eieaeee ae 


By Will Lane 


RAVEL PHOTOGRAPHY always starts with questions 
OB ad cameras. Do we want a 35 mm camera, a twin- 
lens reflex, color or black-and-white? Movies or stills? 
Flat or stereo? Slides or prints? Can we do a good job 
with one camera, or is it essential to have two or three? 

The answers to these questions become clear if we 
visualize, first of all, how we will use the pictures when 
we return home to show our friends. We want to tell 
them about our trip, what we did, where we went -and 
what we saw. One of the best ways to bring home the 
fun of a trip is in 35 mm. color slides. With a few dozen 
good slides, the way is paved for lectures to clubs, busi- 
ness groups and other gatherings. No wonder the 35 mm. 
camera with color film is a long-standing favorite for all 
types of trips—whether a week-end vacation or a trans- 
atlantic cruise. 

Color slides, however, do not take the place of black- 
and-white pictures for a snapshot album. Also, if our 
friends and business associates are at various places, we 
want black-and-white prints to mail them. For this, black- 
and-white film not only is the most practical answer, but 
also the most economical. : 

To provide a picture-story of a trip, prints can be 
made up in any size—as snapshots or enlarged to 8 x 10 
inches or larger. Local newspapers and magazines may 
ask for black-and-white pictures. If your office publishes 


Ansco Speedex timer lets you set camera to include yourself in snap. 
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What Camera to Take Ona Trip? 
Here’s the Information You Need To Decide! 


Dacora II is new, fast-lens, light-weight camera in low-priced field. 


a house organ or employee publication, they may want 
to write about your adventures—with illustrations. 

Movies are wonderful, too. Then, are three cameras 
needed? Before deciding, consider how much time you 
will have for picture-taking. How many cameras can you 
handle? On a hike in the High Sierras, one 35 mm. 
camera may appear to weigh a ton by the time you get 
home. Traveling by car, however, with plenty of room 
for cameras, tripods and other accessories, makes size 
and weight of equipment a minor matter. 

The question then is how much time you will have 
for shooting. If there’s any doubt, it’s better to have a 
complete set of pictures in one medium, with one cam- 
era, than to have a hodge-podge of stills, movies and 
stereo shots without enough to make a presentation of 
any single type. 

Picture-taking requires time: waiting for the right light, 
getting the right people, arranging a scene. Above all, it 
means stopping, waiting, when you are anxious to be on 
the move. It means going back, revisiting a scene for 
retakes. Unless you are willing to take pains, your pic- 
tures cannot do justice to the scenes, 

Plan a trip with extra time for picture-taking. But 
don’t burden yourself with more cameras than you will 
have time and facilities to handle, even if it means limit- 
ing yourself to a single camera. 

The favorite camera among travelers at the present 
time is the 35 mm. type, such as the Leica, Bolsey, Alpa, 
Canon, Ciro, Leotax, Nikon Kodak 828 and many others, 
which are getting wonderful results evéry day, producing 
color slides with amazing clarity and beauty. 

For black-and-white work, the favorite is the twin- 
lens reflex type, such as the Rollei. The 244 x 214 inch 
negative is small enough to be economical, but large 
enough to make excellent prints 8 x 10 inches in size 
and larger. The twin-lens-reflex type ‘of camera is a fa- 
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vorite among professional as well as amateur photogra- 
phers. The pros often use it for color, too. 

The 244 inch format has become so popular that re- 
cently a folding type of 244 inch camera has been com- 
ing to the fore, because it’s less bulky than a reflex, and 
less expensive. One of the newest low-price models is the 
Dacora IT ($29.95). It weighs only 22 ounces, has an 
Ennap F'/3.5 lens, and 1/200 second shutter. The Ansco 
Speedex Special R ($57.50) also is a brand new model. 
It has the F/4.5 Apotar Anastigmat lens, 1/300 shutter, 
and a built-in self-timer— 

The above cameras take twelve exposures, 244 x 214 
inches, on one roll, of standard 120-size film, either 
black-and- white, or ‘color. They have internal, built-in 
flash synch on imcion and dothle- -exposure-prevention de- 
vices. The Ansgp Speedex has an excellent built-in range 
finder—but itis*not coupled with the lens as in» more 
expensive cameras. The lens is set manually according 
to the indicated distance reading. Accessories for the Da- 
cora II, available from the Camera Specialty Co., 50 


West 29th St.. New York, include a separate range- 


finder in case ($4.50), an everready camera case ($5.95), 
and a B-C Capacitor flashgun ($6.95). 

If you use several cameras, select one as your prime 
camera—whether this be for color slides or anything 
else—and get complete coverage in this one medium. Use 
the other cameras as supplementaries when time and 
conditions permit. 

What about movies? There is no more dramatic way 
to bring home memories of a trip, but more time and 
expense is involved. Making movies seldom leaves any 
time for still pictures. Don’t make the mistake of wasting 
movie film merely to pieture scenery. For scenic views, 
stills are better. Use a movie camera for closeups and 
action, such as dances, diving and swimming, primitive 
people at work and play—people doing things. Action is 
the field in which the movie camera surpasses. Don’t 
waste it on static scenes. 

If you’re selecting a movie camera, you'll find the 
8 mm. and 16mm. cameras are almost equal in original 
cost. The difference between the two is in the cost of the 
film—8 mm. film costs about 1% that of 16 mm. in 
terms of actual screen time. If you’re not using much 
film, or if film cost is not an important item, then 16 mm. 
certainly is preferable. The image is larger and clearer. 
It’s easier to edit, and has the extra advantage that you 
can add a sound track later, by means of optical or mag- 
netic recording. The 8 mm. size is fine for any living- 
room audience. But if you expect to show your films to 
an audience larger than a dozen people, then you’re out 
of the family snapshot class, and need 16 mm. 


Tips on Composition 

Frame your pictures. No, not in an ornate picture 
frame on the wall, but in their natural surroundings. 
Buildings, trees, windows, doorways—whatever is appro- 
priate to a scene can enhance mightily its attractiveness. 
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Proper composition makes standard poses effective as travel scenes. 


For example, consider the picture on this page which 


_ was taken in the Devils Den State Park, Boston Moun- 
tains, Arkansas. The rustic doorway is a perfect frame 


for the trees and beach scene. Your friends, when ar- 
ranged in a scene like this, become more attractive, more 
pictorial than when just photographed in a group. Place 
the:people at varying distances—note that one couple is 
close to the camera, the second couple is in the middle 
distance, and the other people are in the far distance. 
Many variations of this type of scene can be worked 
out. In fact, this type of composition can often be ar- 
ranged right in your back yard, or wherever there is a 


doorway and a group of people to capitalize on. Try 


framing some compositions. Set the camera on a tripod or 
table for firm support if shooting in color. Shoot at F/16, 
or your smallest aperture, in order to get depth of field. 
Focus on the foreground couple. Take several shots, vary- 
ing the position of the people, and from one setup like 
this, you will be able to create a variety of interesting, 
pictorial compositions. ¢# 


ARE YOU SAYING “I CAN'T 
AFFORD TO RETIRE” ? 


You can retire 
young enough to enjoy it 


—if you know where it costs less to live and where you can earn an extra 

income from a part-time job or small business. 

One of the best things about ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income” is that 

it selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U. S. and 

its island territories only those places where living costs are less, the sur- 

roundings are pleasant, and you can add to your income through a part-time 

or seasonal job or from a small business. 

With this book, you learn: 

—where you can go fishing, hunting, boating, and swimming practically from 
your front door; 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even where you can buy 

a farm for only $2,500); 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from the world, yet close 
to neighbors; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living as you want to. 

Where to retire on a small income in Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 

The book covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New 
England south to Florida, west to California, and north to the Pacific North- 
west. It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. Yet ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income’’ costs only $1. ‘‘Should 
be one of the season’s most popular books,’’ says Pathfinder Magazine. 

No matter what you are doing today, prepare now to retire while still young 
enough to enjoy it. Simply tear out ad, print mame & address, and mail 
with check, money order or $1 bill (we guarantee its safe arrival). Money 
back, of course, if you’re not satisfied with book. So write today to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 205 FIRST AVENUE, GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 
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Light, portable equipment such as 
Coleman stove permits freedom to 
choose sites for inexpensive fun. 


amping 
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ITH PRICES what they are, are your dreams for a 
W motoring vacation for the family running into a 
budget roadblock? Cheer up! There are some good ideas 
for you in what other people are doing to make the vaca- 
tion trip they want fit the price they can afford. 

A quick look at the expense outlook will show that 
some costs of a motoring vacation are pretty inflexible. 
Gasoline and oil, for example, will cost a relatively fixed 
amount for any given distance—and there’s no way to cut 
it finer. The same quick look will show where the bulk 
of vacation money goes—on food and lodging—and on 
both, you'll be happy to find, you can do a good bit of 
economizing and still have fun. 

For lodging, the usual choices are a hotel, a motel or 
a tourist home, but a tent not only will save you more 
money but, in many areas, will give you the opportunity 
to use the parks that belong to you. If the family doesn’t 
like the idea of a tent, you'll still be able to make even 
bigger savings by cooking your meals, using roadside 
picnic tables or the fine facilities of state and national 
parks for outdoor eating. Many of the picnic areas pro- 
vide tables, refuse cans, tested water and comfort stations. 
Or you may find a rustic table under a big tree beside the 
road, giving you a chance to dine without neighbors. Some 
parks have facilities for swimming and boating. 

Mother, thinking. of a campfire, may shudder and ex- 
claim, “None of that for me. It sounds like more work.” 

But it isn’t more work, thanks to modern portable stoves 
which make their own gas from liquid fuel and tuck 
away neatly in a small space in the trunk compartment of 
the car. A revelation to anyone who ever struggled with 
campfire cooking, the portable stove makes roadside 
cooking as simple and quick as the kitchen range. In 
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addition, all of the national and state picnic sites have 
strict fire regulations, many requiring travelers to use 
those fireplaces which are provided at the site or to use 
their own portable stoves. With the latter, of course, you 


needn’t worry about looking for fuel. 

A variety of models, to suit your purse and purpose, 
are available in sporting goods and hardware stores. The 
Coleman Company, for example, has models ranging in 
price from $11.95 to $22.50 and in sizes from a single- 
burner table-top model to folding suitcase types with two 
or three burners. Folded, a two-burner stove measures 
only seventeen inches long, twelve inches high, and four 
and three-quarters inches deep. 

Outdoor appetites demand good, nourishing meals, and 
they’re easy to prepare with an instant-lighting stove and 
a little advance planning of menus. Canned goods, for 
example, save the cost of a refrigerator, are easy to trans- 
port, and can be bought in sizes to fit the family so there’s 
no problem of left-overs. 

Dishwashing is no problem, either. Use paper plates, 
napkins and cups. By lining pots and plates with dis- 
posable aluminum foil you eliminate needless scrubbing 
and washing. And it only costs twelve to fourteen cents 
a day to use foil. A time-saver, too, for it seldom takes 
more than an hour from the start of the cooking to the 
end of the clean-up. 

How much can you save? One fantily of four spent an 
average of $15.00 to $16.00 a day eating in restaurants. 
By cooking on a portable stove, the daily food bill can 
average under $5.00 for the same number of people. 

Roadside cooking can be the answer to your budget 
problems, as it is for thousands of other American 
families now on the open road. ¢ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


HE GREAT ANNUAL dilemma of 

where to go for a vacation has 
been the cause of major discusson, 
disagreement and disappointment in 
nearly every home in the nation. 
Now, there is an authoritative and 
comprehensive handbook of infor- 
mation that will go far in removing 
much of the quandary and help ile 
lions make the, Mend most of their 
vacations. wii 

It is called Your Rand McNally Va- 
cation Guide ,{ and Mc Nally, Na- 
tional Recreation Ass’n., 128 pages) 
a concise, up-to-date exposition of 
where to go, what to see and how to 
get there. 

Your Vacation Guide is fashioned 
as a basic information tool to chart 
the kind of vacation trip that will 
suit you, your family or your group. 

Convenience and simplicity are the 
outstanding features of the guide but 
there is much more to recommend it. 
It is organized into three sections. 

Section one is the “Feature Sec- 
tion.” Here are well-written, informa- 
tive articles that wilF give valuable 
aid to every travler. Top general 
data is incorporated in “Your Vaca- 
tion,” and “Camera Tips” makes 
must reading for the vacationing 
shutterbug. There is an all-inclusive 
chapter devoted to package tours 
showing special, money-saving trips 
offered by airlines, buses and rail- 
roads. One of the finest portions of 
this section is the “Special events 


Your Vacation Guide 
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Your Vacation Guide reveals prime lake spots. 


calendar” listing the outstanding ac- 
tivities taking place in all parts of the 
country throughout the year. This is 
dramatically reinforced by a beauti- 
ful, two-color vacationer’s map spot- 
ting these events. 

Section Two is devoted to trans- 
continental tours which are designed 
to get the vacationer from the east 
coast to the west and vice versa with 
a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of enjoyment. While these tours are 
thorough and complete, they are 
highly flexible, allowing the individ- 
ual to make his own deviations. Nor 
is it necessary to make the entire trip 
to receive top pleasure—you may 
start at any point between the desig- 
nated spots and end wherever you 
wish without losing any privileges. 
An all-inclusive map featuring mile- 
age and driving time is but one of 
the highlights of this section. 


It is Section Three that most peo- 
ple will find to be of greatest inter- 
est and help. Here the country is di- 
vided into nine regions covering ev- 
ery state of the union. Regional tours 
precede each chapter with descriptive 
details of each state following. Com- 
plete road information with detailed 
maps plays an important role in the 
presentation of these chapters. 

While on the subject of maps, it 
is natural that any project under- 
taken by Rand McNally should fea- 
ture them. It is our impression that 
the maps presented in the Guide are 
among the most up-to-date and com- 
plete found anywhere. Well-selected 
photographs vividly portraying out- 
standing places in every area are 
scattered in abundance throughout 
the book. 

Whether you are one of America’s 
most active travelers or just a stay- 
at-home, you are bound to enjoy the 
pages and pages of useful and inter- 
esting vacation hints in Your Rand 


McNally Vacation Guide. 


Order Your Copy Now 


This is one of the most useful and 
interesting books ever offered to 
members of the National Travel 
Club. It is certain to become one of 
the most helpful and most consulted 
books in every vacationer’s library. 
Mail the coupon below and get your 
copy at the low, low price of $1.25. 
Do it TODAY. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Please Send me “Your Vacation 


Guide” at the special membership 
price of $1.25. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Vacca patie Mounmice Name” sisson.) vse arin anak eee alee 
: By the Lakes < By the Sea rr 
All Described in Detail Add 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, phd NG aaa Sar Ole ot 
NaturalWonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing |S. 9) ||| = pee ae) eee 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. ee! te en Ew tag 3 cs be I ek AE 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while City 2.6... eee ee eee eee Zone 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. State 
ee oo a re ‘ caida ak Hae Spor 2° 
Le Send check or cash. Dept. B M4 fel Membership Number: ............. 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Lines Aft... 


DOOOOOOSCCOOOCOCOOOSCOCOOOOOOO 


Report From Paradise 


Dear Sirs: 

The splendid article entitled A 
Pocket of Paradise in the May issue 
of TRAVEL was of great interest to me 
as I spent over three weeks at the 
delightful Hotel Monterrey during the 
summer of 1951 with a group of 
scientists, and I heartily agree with 
everything the manager of Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways said about the Ca- 
Ilejon de Huaylas. However, when he 
states that the trip to Huaras can be 
made comfortably by taxi from Lima in 
about eight hours, I feel this is a slight 
exaggeration. In my own experience, 
we left Lima at 6:30 in:the morning in 
a station wagon . and we finally 
arrived at the Hotel Monterrey, four 
miles beyond the town of Huaras, at 
10:30 pm... . I might add that in 
descending this same road of 248 miles 
to Lima, it took us only twelve hours. 
Auto travel is the only means of trans- 
portation to the Callejon at the present 
time. . . . To my mind, the Callejon 
de Huaylas is the most beautiful valley 
in the world, and well worth the effort 
to get there. 

Mrs. Donald S. Reed 
Meshanticut Park, R.I. 


@ 
Extras, Too 


Dear Sirs: 

How I have enjoyed TRAVEL, and feel 
that it in itself is worth the $5.00. It is 
a fascinating publication and it is nice 
to know that the other benefits are 
mine when I wish to use them. 

Dorothy. E. Wallace 
Greenville, S.C. 


Horn Blowing 


Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Burns’ article on Mexico [Sim- 
patico, Senor!, Travet, May, 1953] 
seems a little out of date, and my re- 
action somewhat muy trieste. At the 
present time, it is a violation to blow 
automobile horns in Mexico City and 
has been for at least a year... . 

Helen Ross 
Freeport, N.Y. 


- TRAVEL regrets its inappropriate horn 


blowing, too much, too late —Ed. 
e@ 
Speaking Up 


Dear Sirs: 

May I compliment you on your page 
Speak Up!? It’s wonderful and I only 
wish I had such pages in Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish to take with me 
[on a trip to Scandinavia]. 

Grace Hastings 


_ New York, N.Y. 
Hold on!—Ed. 


Treasures Travel 


Dear Sirs: 
I treasure TRAVEL very much and I 


hope to be able to have it come to me 
the rest of my life. Thanks. 
Maj. Robert Lee Campbell, D.S.C. 


Saugus, Calif. 
@ 
Anticipation 


Dear Sirs: 

Your TRAVEL magazine is the most 
enjoyable periodical to anticipate re- 
ceiving each month. My compliments to 
you. 

Wilma E. Bruggers 
Cleveland, O. 


“Well, what would you like? Bologna on white with sand, or corned beef on 
rye with ants?” 
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Pleasure Hours 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a new subscriber to your maga- 
zine and want you to know I am en- 
joying it thoroughly and praise it 
highly. The different states, cities and 
countries I have been able to visit and 
study through each number of the past 
year has proven most interesting, edu- 
cational and fascinating and given me 
hours of pleasure. 

Julia Shipley Potts 
Mason City, Ia. 


Brain-Twister Answers 


1. A kilometer is %ths of a mile. Multi- 
ply by 5 and divide by 8. Thus 64 kilo- 
meters are 40 miles. A liter is 114o0ths 
of a qt. Multiply by eleven, divide by ten, 
then divide that by four. 2. The Eiffel To- 
wer. 3. Linjebuss, who shames Mr. Amer- 
ican Greyhound’s bus lines. 4. The S.S. 
Roma, queen of the Home Lines. 5. They’re 
steadier in rough weather. 6. Never tip air- 
line hostesses or crew members. 7. Fred- 
ericton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; Quebec, Que- 
bec; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Re- 
gina, Sask.; Edmonton, Altoona; Victoria, 
B.C.; Charlottetown, P.E.I. Canada’s capi- 
tal. 8. You can fly him air express; pay 
$50 each way for a dog berth on most ships 
(the French line has a regular dog menu— 
wines extra). 9. 500,000 spent over $250,- 
000,000; this year they’ll spend about $325,- 
000,000 (The Queen, y’know!) 10. Wyo., 
Mont. & Idaho; Utah; Calif.; Wash.; 
Mont. 11. It’s (c)—and Egyptian Tom Col- 
lins with a Cleopatrci sock! 12. False. The 
P-P is one of the world’s finest Swiss 
watches. 13. Can-Can, Moulin Rouge. (Look 
for Can Can in Sinerama—oo-la-la!) 14. 
Rand McNally says LA is 2875; S.F. is 
3030; Seattle, 2953 miles from N.Y. 15. 
4:56 p.m. 6:25 a.m. 2:04 p.m. 5:46 p.m. 
2:16 a.m. 
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TRAVEL’S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page: 7: 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian Government 
Travel Burean Feereli a 8: Canadian Govt. 
Trave. Bur.; Can. Pacific Rway. 9: Can. Govt. 
Trav. Bur., Huntoon for Alaska S. S. Co. 10: Can. 
Pacific Rway; Canadian National Railways. 11-14: 
Author, 15-17: Old Sturbridge Village, 20: NYSPIX- 
Commerce. 21-23: Yugoslav State Tourist Office. 
24, 25: French Line. 26, 27: Camera-Clix. 28-30: 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 31-33: Santa Fe Railway. 
38: Hamilton Wright. 41: Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 45: Arkansas Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission. 46: Coleman Company. 47: New 
Hampshire Planning and Development Commission. 
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TRAVEL 


Vagabond 
Cruises 


Yrcksonn CRUISES in trim passenger-carrying freight- 
ers to the Caribbean are a feature of Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships line for summer and fall sailings from 
Montreal via Halifax to Georgetown, British Guiana, re- 
turning to St. John. 

Keynote of the=truises, which take about 35 days, is 
relaxation on board sleek white-hulled ships. 

Three ships in the fleet flying the C.N.S.S. flag have 
accommodation§, for passengers: Canadian Constructor, 
Canadian Challenger and Canadian Cruiser, all built fol- 
lowing World War II. Modern in appointments, they each 
have passenger space for twelve people in large outside 
cabins, each with shower facilities. 

The trip from Montreal is down the majestic St. Law- 
rence river. Passing historic old Quebec, you sail grace- 
fully by the Gaspé Coast and out to sea. A call is made 
at Halifax, and at Hamilton, Bermuda. You then cruise 
south to St. Kitts, Antigua, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad 
and Georgetown, British Guiana. 

While most of these islands and the city of Georgetown 
are located in the tropical zone, there is always coolness 
and freshness in the air. They are situated in the Gulf 
Stream and the island§ have become ideal all-season holi- 
day resorts. Accommodations are inexpensive. 


Cruise fares from Montreal to Barbados, Trinidad and 
British Guiana begin at $432. 4 


Numerous natives give dock in Bridgetown, Barbados, bustling air. 
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CONDENSED GUIDE TO THE 
NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA 


MOUNT REVELSTOKE, British Columbia. Rolling mountain-top plateau 
oe es slope of Selkirk Mountains. Established 1914; area, 100 square 
miles. 


GLACIER, British Columbia. Superb alpine region in Selkirk Moun- 
Note: Great peaks, glaciers, forests. Established 1886; area, 521 square 
miles. 


YOHO, British Columbia. On west slope of Rockies. High peaks, 
beautiful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Valleys. Established 1886 ; 
area, 507 square miles. 


KOOTENAY, British Columbia. Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
the Banff-Windermere Highway in Rockies. Broad valleys, deep canyons, 
hot mineral springs. Established 1920; area, 543 square miles. 


JASPER, Alberta. Mountain playground and game sanctuary. Contains 
majestic peaks, ice-fields, beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Summer and winter sports. Established 1907; area, 4,200 square miles. 


BANFF, Alberta. Magnificent scenic playground in central Rockies. 
Contains noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Summer and winter 
sports center; big game sanctuary. Established 1885; area, 2,564 
square miles. 


WATERTON LAKES, Alberta. Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park. Mountain playground with colorful peaks; 
varied flora and fauna. Established 1895; area, 204 square miles. 


ELK ISLAND, Alberta. Fenced preserve near Edmonton, containing 
a large herd of ‘buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Recreational and 
camping resort. Established 1913; area, 75 square miles. 


WOOD BUFFALO, Alberta and N.W.T. Immense regions of forests 
and open plains between Athabasca and Great Slave Lakes. Contains 
a large herd of buffalo and other game. Established 1922; area, 17,300 
square miles. 


FORT BATTLEFORD, Saskatchewan. Former North West Mounted 
Police Post established in 1876. Surrounded by log stockade. Original 
buildings house interesting museum collection. Established 1951; 
area, 36.7 acres. 


PRINCE ALBERT, Saskatchewan. Forested region dotted with lakes 
and interlaced with streams. Summer resort and recreational area. 
Established 1927; area, 1,496 square miles. 


RIDING MOUNTAIN, Manitoba. Playground and game sanctuary on 
summit of Manitoba escarpment. Fine lakes; summer resort and rec- 
reational area. Established 1929; area, 1,148 square miles. 


LOWER FORT GARRY, Manitoba. Stone fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831-39. Located on west bank of Red River 
about 20 miles north of Winnipeg. Established 1951; area, 12%4 acres. 


FORT PRINCE OF WALES, Manitoba. National Historic Park at 
Churchill. Ruins of fort built 1733-71. Established 1941; area, 50 acres. 


FORT MALDEN, Ontario. National Historic Park with museum at 
Amherstburg. Site of defense post built 1797-99. Established 1941; 
area, 5 acres. 


POINT PELEE, Ontario. Recreational area on Lake Erie. Camp- 
grounds, remarkable beaches, southern flora. Resting place for migratory 
birds. Established 1918; area, 6.04 square miles. 


GEORGIAN BAY ISLANDS, Ontario. Recreational and camping areas. 
Unique pillars on Flowerpot Island. Established 1920; area, 5.4 
square miles. 


ST. LAWRENCE ISLANDS, Ontario. Mainland area, and 13 islands 
in “Thousand Islands.’ Recreational facilities. Established 1914; area, 
189.4 acres. 


FORT WELLINGTON, Ontario. National Historic Park with museum 
at Prescott. Defense post built 1812-13. Established 1941; area, 
8.5 acres. 


FORT CHAMBLY, Quebec. National Historic Park with museum at 
Chambly. First built by French, 1665. Established 1941; area, 2.5 acres. 


FORT LENNOX, Quebec. National Historic Park on Ile-aux-Noix in 
Richelieu River, near St. Johns. Established 1941; area, 210 acres. 


FUNDY, New Brunswick. Located on the Bay of Fundy between the 
cities of Saint John and Moncton. Forested region, game sanctuary, 
rugged terrain. Recreational and camping resort. Area, 79.5 square 
miles. 


FORT BEAUSEJOUR, New Brunswick. National Historie Park with 
museum near Sackville. Site of early French fort. Established 1926; 
area, 81 acres. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Strip 25 miles long on north shore of 
island province. Recreational area; fine beaches. Established 1937; 
area, 7 square miles. 


PORT ROYAL, Nova Scotia. National Historic Park at Port Royal. 
Restoration of “Habitation” or first fort built in 1605 by Champlain, 
De Monts and Poutrincourt. Established 1941; area, 17 acres. 


FORT ANNE, Nova Scotia. National Historic Park with museum at 
Annapolis Royal. Well-preserved earthworks. Established 1917; area, 
31 acres. 

FORTRESS OF LOUISBOURG, Nova Scotia. National Historic Park 
with museum near Louisbourg. Ruins of walled city erected by the 
French 1720-40. Interesting excavations. Established 1941; area, 
340 acres. 

CAPE BRETON HIGHLANDS, Nova Scotia. Rugged Atlantic coastline 
with mountain background. Fine seascapes from park highway. Rec- 
reational opportunities. Established 1936; area, 390 square miles. 
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TRAVEL INDEX 


Volume 99 
January Through June 
1953 


Titles of articles are listed under names of coun- 
tries and states to which they apply. 


FOREIGN 


Afghanistan 

By Auto Across Afghanistan, p. 28, June 
Argentina 

Punta del Este, p. 17, Mar. 
Australia 

Incrédible Australia, p. 5, June 
Belgian Congo 

Shooting an Elephant!, p. 20, April 
Bermuda 

Undersea Playhouse, p. 28, Jan. 
Bolivia 

By Boat—Underground!, p. 26, May 
Brazil 

Down the Amazon, p. 28, Mar. 

Island Idyll: Paqueta, p. 24, May 

We Capture Crocodiles!, p. 18, May 
Cana 

Snow Country, p. 8, Jan. 

Winter Wonder, p. 10, Jan. 

Indian Days in Canada, p. 9, May 
Canary Islands 

Song of the Canaries, p. 22, Mar. 
China 

Hong Kong, p. 34, Feb. 
El Salvador 

El Salvador, p. 36, Mar. 
England 

Dining That’s Different, p. 44, Jan. 

Dispatch from London, all issues 

London Shops Have Character, p. 26, April 
Europe—General 

Europe on Skis, p. 17, Jan. 

Europe Is Yours!, p. 6, April 

Experiment in International Living, p. 24, April 

That Tightrope—Tipping!, p. 37, April 

Festive Scandinavia, p. 10, April 

Trip Lightly, p. 34, June 

iji 

Fiji Fanfare, p. 8, Feb. 
Finland 

Finlandia, p. 30, Jan. 

Fair Finland, p. 5, May 
France 

Dispatch from Paris, all issues 
French West Africa 

I Found the Sorcerer’s Village!, p. 28, April 
Germany 

G. I. Sportsplatz, p. 31, Jan. 

Travel for Health, p. 35, April 
Indonesia 

Indonesia Revisited, p. 23, Feb. 
Treland 

Come Back to Erin!, p. 14, April 
Israel 

Middle East Memo, p. 4, Mar. 
Italy 

Dispatch from Rome, p. 42, Jan. 

Daily Dream Drive, p. 19, June 
Japan 

Liberty in Tokyo, p. 26, Feb. 
Jerusalem 

Middle East Memo, p. 6, Mar. 
Lebanon :; 

Cedars of Lebanon, p. 8, Mar. 
Mexico 

I Wrestle Titan Turtles!, p. 22, April 

Simpatico, Senor!, p. 13, May 
Micronesia 

Micronesia: Tomorrow’s Playground, p. 4, Feb. 
Norfolk Island 

Norfolk Island, p. 32, Feb. 
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A Pocket of Paradise, p. 30, May 


Philippines 


Pearl of Orient, p. 17, Feb. 


Portugal 


Portugal: Picturesque, Paradoxical, p. 32, April 


Samoa 


Sp 


Samoa, p. 16, Feb. 


Society Islands 


I Was a Firewalker!, p. 20, Feb. 
au 
Island Idyll: Majorca, p. 16, April 


Switzerland 


Travel for Health, p. 45, Jan. 


Syria 


Bee Hive Homes, p. 10, Mar. 


Tahiti 


Return to Tahiti, p. 11, Feb. 


Tonga Islands 


Carefree Kingdom, p. 28, Feb. 


Turkey : 
Turkey—Bridge of the Continents, p. 11, Mar. 


UNITED STATES 


Alabama 


Travel for Health, p. 34, Mar. 


Arizona 


Arizona Snow Bowl, p. 43, Jan. 


Arkansas 


Archery Anglers, p. 22, May 


California 
- Ramona Outdoor Pageant, p. 36, April 


Catch a Prize, p. 20, June 


Reader’s Choice (Catalina Island), p. 39, June 


Colorado 


Aspen!, p. 7, Jan. 


District of Columbia 


Cherry Blossom Festival, p. 34, Mar. 


Florida 


Water Steeplechase, p. 26, Jan. 
Gold Coast on the Gulf, p. 9, June 


Hawaii 


Dining That’s Different, p. 43, Feb. 
Island Magic, p. 38, Feb. 


Idaho 


Ski Boots and Swim Suits, p. 4, Jan. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans Mardi Gras, p. 37, Feb. 


Maine 


Dining That’s Different (Casco), p. 39, Jan. 


Massachusetts 


Island Idyll: Nantucket, p. 15, June 


Michigan 


Bagging a Bear, p. 26, June 


Missouri 


Reader’s Choice, p. 45, May 


Nevada 


Desert Resort, p. 20, Mar. 


New England 


New England Snowtime, p. 14, Jan. 


New York 


Sporting Chance, p. 12, Jan. 

A Port Called New York, p. 15, Mar. 
Dining That’s Different, p. 43, Mar. 
Name Fame-Bedloe’s Island, p. 41, April 


North Carolina 


Annual Highland Craft Fair, p. 39, May 


Oregon 


Airborne Ski-Bus, p. 33, Jan. 


Puerto Rico 


Rolling Bank, p. 32, Mar. 


Texas 


Reader’s Choice, p. 34, April 


Wyoming 


Wyoming Indian Dances, p. 44, June 


United States—General 
Cruising the Great Lakes, p. 16, May 
It’s Child’s Play!, p. 28, May 
Two for the Road, p. 32, May 


European Consulates in American Cities, p. 24, 


April 
Get Aboard an Outboard!, p. 32, June 
On the Inn Side, p. 23, Jan. 
Sea-bed Farming, p. 26, Mar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brain-Twisters, p. 36, May; p. 36, J une 

Contributors, p. 50, Jan., Feb., Mar., April 

Hotel Headliners, all issues 

Letter from the Publisher, p. 3, June 

Light Fantastic, p. 34, Jan. 

Lines Aft, all issues 

Meet a Member, p. 36, Apr.; 39, May; 44, Ji 

Notebook for Travel, p. 45, Mar.; p. 3, Ap 
p. 3, May 

Revised List of Member Hotels, p. 36, Jan. 

Speak Up!, p. 39, April; p. 40, May; p. 37, Ji 

Special Events Calendar, p. 38, May; p. 38, J 

Travel Photo Contest Winners, all issues 

Tips for Touring, all issues 

Travel Books, all issues 

Travel by the Stars, p. 41, May; p. 25, Jun: 

Travel Crosswords, p. 38, Jan.; p. 31, Fe 
p. 40, Mar.; p. 38, April 

Travel Digest, all issues 

Travel Quiz, p. 38, April 

Vagabond Camera, all issues 

Your Car and Winter, p. 20, Jan. 

Your Car in Summer, p. 12, June 


AUTHORS 


Arctander, Erik H., p. 15, Mar. 

Aurner, Kathryn D., p. 34, June 

Bannister, John, p. 26, June 

Bates, Brainerd S., p. 16, April 

Brown, Joseph Edward, p. 4, Feb. 

Burns, Robert Scott, p. 13, May 

Christopher, Kit, p. 8, Mar. 

Clark, Sydney, p. 22, Mar. 

Cole, Percy T., p. 9, May 

Conger, Beach, p. 28, May 

Connery, Lance, p. 8, Jan. 

Cooper, Betty, p. 28, Mar. 

Cortez, Gladys Louise, p. 38, April 

Covit, Bernard, p. 11, Feb. 

Crump, Jack H., p. 8, Feb. 

Davis, Hassoldt, p. 28, April 

Davis, Malcolm McTear, p. 17, Jan.; p. 
Mar.; p. 3, April; p. 3, May 

Eren, Nuri, p. 11, Mar. 

Farolan, Modesto, p. 17, Feb. 

Fern, Stewart, p. 38, Feb. 

Fisher, Harry, p. 20, April 

Freed, William H., p. 10, April 

Gardner, Margaret, all issues 

Gold, Jack, p. 42, Jan. 

Grant, Barbara S., p. 32, May 

Heyman, Juliane M., p. 28, June 

Hoiem, Eric, p. 39, June 

Horn, Jessie T., p. 20, Feb. 

Kent, Richard, p. 10, Jan.; p. 43, Feb.; p. 
Mar.; p. 43, April 

Killgrove, Jean, p. 36, Mar. 

Knight, Emily K., p. 34, Jan. 

Krieg, Allan, p. 4, Jan. 

Kurtz, Edmund, p. 22, Feb. 

Lane, Carol, all issues 

Lane, Will, all issues 

Lesure, Thomas B., p. 23, Jan. 

McCarthy, Frank J., 41, May; p. 25, June 

Martin, Gene, p. 45, May 

Meyer, Hudson, p. 6, April 

Neumann, Ray, p. 36, April 

Nicholas, Elizabeth, all issues 

Pastore, Arthur R., p. 24, May; p. 19, June 

Perez, Juan, p. 22, April 

Price, Kendall, p. 9, June 

Ramo, Herman, p. 5, May 

Redwood, Rosalind, p. 28, Feb. 

Sangster, S. E., px 16, May 

Schneider, Hazel H., p. 15, June 

Shane, Ted, all issues 

Sherover, Max, p. 39, Apr.; 40, May; 37, Jk 

Slocombe, C., p. 5, June 

Strickler, David, p. 26, Feb. 

Thompson, David, p. 20, June 

Thomson, Marjorie, p. 32, Feb. 

Tisserand, Andre, p. 18, May 

Wax, Sheldon, p. 14, Jan. 
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TRAVEL 


The tourist can enjoy every sport and relaxation in Old Mexico, 


under skies that are always blue. Dance, swim, lounge at 
luxurious spas, attend the exciting seasons of music, 
theatre, and ballet at the Palace of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City. Bullfights, glamor, romance, and happiness all 


year with springtime weather. Your travel agent will tell you. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Av. Juarez 89 Mexico, D. F. 


@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue ® Chicago 333 N. Michigan Bivd. © Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. @ San Antonio, 518 W. Houston - 
@ New Orleans, Whitney Bidg. ® Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade @ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 


